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. «as AE: ELCHO. 





T is the fashion among men who know nothing of 
rifle-shooting to talk what must be described bluntly as 
arrant nonsense about match rifle-shooting at Bisley. 
They go down to a team shoot, and misjudge it entirely. 
They see a good many telescopes; they listen to the coaching, 

and to arguments sometimes as to the wind allowance necessary ; 
they see that a good many men carry paraphernalia, some of 
them necessary, some of them quite dispensable comforts ; and 
they cry with one voice: ‘* These are not service conditions, and 
the whole thing is child’s play.” That is because they entirely 
misunderstand the object of match rifle-shooting. That object 
is to discover how rifles of various makes and actions, and 
ammunition of various kinds, will behave when they are used 
to the best advantage, that is to say, when they are in the hands 
of men who may be relied upon for accuracy of holding far more 
certainly than any machines made by the hand of man. Our 
match riflemen are really scientific experimentalists, of means 
and leisure to-a large extent, in the evolution of small arms, and 
many of them, notably the late Sir Henry Halford and the late 
Mr. Metford, have been mechanics of high skill. It was through 
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them and their fellows, and by virtue of their endless experiments, 
carried on for the most part at their own private expense, that 
the +303 rifle was produced. But it may be said, and it is said, that 
the 303, or, at any rate, the 256, represents the extreme limit of 
diminution of calibre, that the Italians lost battles in Abyssinia by 
the smallness of their bullets, and that the Mauser bullet, when 
it has not been tampered with, is sadly defective in stopping- 
power, and that therefore it is of no use to go on experimenting. 
That is to assume finality, and there is no assumption more fatal 
to progress; and it was the refusal of the small-bore men of the 
past, who would now be counted very large-bore men, to listen 
to precisely the same kind of sermon which has brought rifles 
to their present pitch of perfection. There is practically no fear 
that the experts will listen for a moment to the word of exhorta- 
tion, for they know very well that each fresh Bisley Meeting 
brings its new lessons, and that this last meeting has been very 
instructive. There is, in fact, plenty of room for improvement 
in small arms, in their action, and in their ammunition, and this 
statement is not weakened in the least by the fact that it is 
difficult to indicate precisely the nature of the improvements 
which might be made, save in one or two minor matters. 

But first let us speak of calibre. It may well be that, if the 
vote of the majority at that peculiarly childish affair called the 
Hague Conference is to be followed, the limit has been reached 
in the way of small calibre. But we have a shrewd suspicion 
that this vote will not stand the test of practice. The Boer 
knows, and the British soldier knows, that if you rub off the nose 
of a cased bullet, or slit the side of it, it will expand, or mushroom, 
and inflict a serious wound, when the bullet left as it came from 
the factory might inflict a trivial wound. _The Boer most 
certainly acts upon the knowledge, and he cannot be blamed, for 
his Government had no part in the Hague Conference. If 
Tommy Atkins acts upon his knowledge he can hardly be blamed. 
Fighting is horrible, but when it is afoot one wants to kill, or, at 
any rate, to disable the enemy ; and the small bullet, scientifically 
treated, makes a bad wound, but not nearly so bad a wound as 
the old Snider, Enfield, or Martini. So it comes to this, that 
humanity will not permit the soldier to use a small bullet so 
treated that it will inflict a wound nothing like so serious as that 
which would be inflicted by a larger bullet, which he may use if 
he pleases. At the same time humanity permits the use of the 
lyddite shell; and this is so absurd, and so paradoxical, that we 
do not believe the rule against expanding bullets, if rule it be, is 
likely to be permanent. 

So it may be that even in the matter of calibre there is 
something to be learned yet. Then the match rifle-shooting in 
general, and the Elcho shooting in particular, has taught us 
something comforting, at any rate, concerning our service rifle. 
Six of the English team used the Lee-Enfield, and the sixteen 
men of the other teams had one Lee-Enfield between them. It 
was in the hands of that splendid shot and all-round sportsman, 
Lieutenant Ranken, and it made the best score in the Scotch 
Eight. Ireland won with Mannlichers, Scotland was last with 
seven Mannlichers, England was in the middle with six Lee- 
Enfields and two Mannlichers, and of the latter, one made the 
last and the other the fifth score. It would be a difficult thing 
to deduce from these facts that manifest and horrible inferiority 
of the *303 which its opponents have prociaimed urbi et orbi. 
In fact, figures prove that where cannonite is used the advantage 
at 1,000yds., at any rate, lies slightly with the Lee-Enfield. 
Only it must be cannonite, and cannonite at pressures which 
cannot be regarded as entirely satisfactory. It must not be 
cordite, which has not been improved since those whom we must 
regard as its original inventors discovered that the reward of 
inventing for Government consists of patriotic satisfaction 
and not of pounds, or even of pence. So one great lesson 
of the Elcho is that further study of explosives is urgently 
called for. 

And there have been other lessons which have come out in 
the conversation of men who study these things. First of all the 
English magazine is doomed, and before long a clip loader or a 
charger will certainly be introduced. Secondly, the Mannlicher 
back sight, with its ratchet, is infinitely easier, quicker, and more 
accurate in its adjustment than that of our rifle. Of that plain 
fact men have talked a great deal, and it will be pressed forward. 
It may be answered that our War Office authorities have known 
all about the Mannlicher back sight for many a long day; but 
that is not to the point. All the world knows that our authorities, 
not in the War Office only, want a great deal of shoving before 
they will move, and that then they move with but half a heart 
and with reluctant steps, and that it is in consonance with our 
national character that the shoving and the pushing should be 
done from outside. So our little discourse is finished, and it will 
no doubt be read, if at all, with supreme contempt by those who 
think that the Elcho is not interesting, and that individual 
scores are the importaut matter, whereas in truth it is the most 
glorious team-shoot in the world, and the one in which, more 
than any other, everything depends on loyalty and the sacrifice 
of individual! ambition to excel on the part of the competitors. 
It would be worth having even as aesson in that spirit. 
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HEREVER Europeans or Americans are gathered 
together in these terrible days there is to be seen 
on every face worthy of the name an expression 
of bitter grief and fierce indignation. The worst 
news has come; an atrocity absolutely without 

pafallel in the history of humanity has been perpetrated; the 
Europeans in Peking have been massacred to a man, having, we 
hope, first placed their women and children beyond the reach of 
torture or worse. There appears to be no kind of room for hope, 
and, for the moment, nothing remains to be done save to inflict 
exemplary punishment. In the present mood of Europe and 
America, not to mention. Japan, nothing else can be thought of, 
and, although revenge is at botton but a kind of wild justice, it 
is in this case necessary. China must learn in such fashion that 
it will never be forgotten that such deeds as that of Peking are 
followed by terrible punishment, and if she were not taught that 
lesson the ‘* Yellow Terror” might really become the “ Yellow 
Peril” to the world. 





The papers on Tuesday morning were heartrending to the 
inhabitants of every civilised country, and perhaps more affecting 
to Englishmen than to any others. To three prominent names 
was devoted a whole page of the Times, written with a sympathetic 
brilliance which appealed to all hearts. They were names very 
typical of the vastness of the Empire and of its manifold 
sources of ° strength. There was Sir Claude Macdonald, 
soldier, administrator, diplomatist, still in the prime of life, for 
he was born in 1852 only; and with him had gone his bright 
wife of a few years’ standing, and their children. Then came the 
name of Sir Robert Hart, born in 1835, whose life’s work, 
carried out in the face of unimaginable obstacles, had been the 
organisation of the Chinese Customs. He wasa typical, shrewd 
North of Ireland man, and with him died a good many subor- 
dinates from the same district. Last came that wonderful young 
Australian, Dr. Morrison, wanderer on the face of the earth, alive 
with the spirit of adventure, possessed of a statesman-like grip of 
Chinese questions, whose telegrams to the great paper which he 
represented have long been the admiration of journalists. Of 
Morrison, if of anybody, there may be hope. He was 
resourceful in the extreme, he could talk Chinese like a native, 
he had successfully travelled the country as a native. It is just 
conceivable that he may be doing the same now, for he was, 
or is, of the class of men who cannot be killed. He wasa 
strong son of a strong family, one of whom was a famous Scotch 
International, while three in succession stroked the Melbourne 
University eight. 

A little indication in the worthy essay devoted to Morrison’s 
memory by the paper which mourns the loss of its most useful 
man suggests that, if he had been more in China during the past 
year the imminence of the peril might have been realised at an 
earlier period. In November he was in London, then he went 
to Australia to see his relatives, then returned to Peking vid 
Japan and Corea, and it was not until April 14th, when the 
storm was all but ready to burst, that he was in his place again. 
Then it was too late for warnings to be of any substantial value. 





Next comes the perplexing question, what is to be done? 
We, meaning by that word the civilised world, English, French, 
Germans, Russians, Italians, Japanese, Americans, Austrians, 
and all fighting side by side, can no doubt wreak vengeance, 
and we shall; and it is practically certain that plague and 
pestilence will have begun the work already. ‘We can and we 
will exact terrible reparation, and disarm the barbarians whom 
we ourselves have armed. But what then? How are the 
international jealousies which that most shrewd and unscrupulous 
of men, Li Hung Chang, appreciated so thoroughly to be 
prevented from bursting into flame? How is the teeming 
population of an immense and hugely wealthy tract of country to 
be organised and governed? Is so great an outlet for trade to be 
closed? One might continue to ask the same kind of questions, 
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in sheer despair, for ever, for this is a question of dealing with a 
population which, although it may not be 400,000,000; is simply 
inconceivably numerous. 





It is not yet, as it would seem, that the nation is to réceive 
the reward of its patient waiting for the good news that it feels 
convinced Lord Roberts is about to send it. On the contrary, 
the news of the relatively small, yet not inconsiderable, disaster 
at Nitral’s Nek, within eighteen miles of the headquarters of so 
great an army, seems to show that there is fight in the foe yet, 
and that all our soldiers have not even yet learnt wisdom by 
experience. For this, yet again, was in the nature of a surprise. 
Doubtless the Boers are realising the fact becoming obvious to 
us at home, that Lord Roberts is awaiting the news of De Wet’s 
and Steyn’s complete submission in the Orange River Colony 
before resuming the aggressive on any large scale further north. 
And if ever there were gifted opportunists to take advantage of 
each small occasion offered, it is our ‘‘slim” foe in the Transvaal. 





Monday was the hottest day that there has been since the 
late Mr. G. J. Symons began his invaluable observations in 1848. 
The shade temperature was 95'2deg. at its worst, and it felt as if 
it had been more. In trains especially it was simply unbearable, 
and sunstrokes were numerous. The general commanding at 
Aldershot very wisely decreed a general holiday; but at Bisley, 
where the sun heat was 149deg., and the air seemed charged 
with sulphur, shooting had of necessity to continue, and the 
authorities were fortunate in having no cases of heat apoplexy 
with which to deal. By the way, Bisley is a very interesting 
study in headgear for the British soldier. Immense quantities 
of khaki hats have been issued to the register keepers, and to 
the militiamen in the camp at Cowshot; many wear the common 
basket hats, which cost a few pence, and the Victoria’s and 
St. George’s Rifles, who go into camp for military purposes next 
week, have provided themselves with slouch hats of invisible 
green with cocks’ feathers, which promise to look well, and to 
be very serviceable. Similar steps are being taken all over the 
country; and the brigadier in command at Cowshot, warned no 
doubt by the terrible experience at Aldershot lately, is most 
particular in seeing that the men under him are well covered. 





Those Irish militiamen, by the way, have been an unending 
source of amusement and conversation. Their Celtic desire to 
say nice things and to oblige everybody, their absolute incapacity 
to understand that it mattered whether bulls’-eyes were added to 
this score or to that, so long as the competitor was the same 
man, were delightful; and, to allude to a clever Scotch story 
which is well known, “ their arithmetic, O Lord!” Best of all 
perhaps,was the man who protested himself well able to add 
figures when they were over one another, but defeated when they 
were in rows, and also the other who, informed by a competitor 
that he had made more than had been registered, promised to 
make it up in the course of the day. 





In Professor Gilchrist’s ‘Sixth Annual Report on Field 
Experiments, 1899,” issued from Reading College, there is a 
section called ‘‘ Notes on Manures”’ that ought to prove of great 
practical value to those engaged in cultivating the soil. Artificial 
manures are dealt with under three headings, viz., those containing 
nitrogen, phosphates, and potash respectively. The composition, 
origin, and use of each are given in a concise paragraph. 
Undoubtedly the best way to buy manure is for a body of 
purchasers to join together and order a large quantity, paying cash. 
They are thus able to secure the lowest quotations and insist on 
the highest quality, the combination employing an analyst if 
necessary. When this is not practicable, the individual buyer 
will find these notes of the greatest assistance. It is notorious that 
when he buys artificial manure on credit he runs a very great risk 
of being charged at an unreasonable rate for a poor quality of 
stuff. That was what started co-operation in buying manures. 


The whole of the experiments conducted are practical and 
useful, and if we single out two for special mention it is not 
because the others are less important, but only because they have 
a special interest at the moment. One is the trials with sugar 
beet at Wick Farm, Headington, near Oxford, by Mr. W. 
|: C. Moens, Iweed Lymington. The following extract from a 
etter gives the results obtained by the latter: ‘I carefully 
measured one rod of the sugar beet, which, with tops cut off, 
weighed 2cwt. 1qr.17lb, == 18 tons 4cwt. per acre. The analyses 
Mr. Stein gives are 16°2, 17°0, and 14°0 per cent. of sugar in the 
different samples of roots 1 have sent him. He says that these 
compare favourably with the German results.” Sugar beet 
might, therefore, be grown profitably in this part of Hampshire. 
The other experiment to which we were attracted was that of 
spraying to destroy charlock. Briefly, satisfactory results will 
be obtained: if the operation be performed on a still, dry day. A 
2 per cent. solution, at the rate of 50 gallons per acre, should be 
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used, and the charlock should be sprayed before it comes into 
flower. Other conditions should be observed, but these are 
essential. 





The hot days that came in the second week of July proved 
to be of priceless benefit to the farmer. Haymaking, cutting, 
drying, and stacking proceed apace, and if the crop be a light one, it 
is at least something to get it in in good condition. The previous 
rains, too, have gone far to ensure a valuable aftermath. 
Cereals also require heat to ripen, and additional rain would have 
caused great anxiety about the harvest, doomed to be late in 
any event. Wheat is falling in price more and more, but 
is sure to fluctuate a good deal before the prospects for the year 
are correctly ascertained, so that the advantage will lie with him 
who has his grain ready for the market. We hear it shrewdly 
said, however, that it will not be wise to hold back for more than 
thirty shillings a quarter. Farmers of late years have often made 
the mistake of waiting for another rise that never came. 


At a meeting held lately in Drogheda to appoint a committee 
to carry out the organisation of the company taking up 
jam-making and fruit-growing in the valley of the Boyne 
district, some questions were asked as to the profits derived 
from fruit-growing. Mr. Orr gave some figures showing the 
outlay of the fruit-grower, and the net profit on an acre of land 
devoted to fruit cultivation. Strawberries, outlay £11 18s., yield 
two tons per acre, value £21 per ton; raspberries, outlay £15 
an acre, yield two tons per acre, value £46; gooseberries, outlay 
£5 14s., yield three tons, value £25; black currants, outlay £12, 
yield two tons, value £34 ; plums, outlay £2, yield seven tons, 
return £100. Damsons the same as plums. From apples the 
return was estimated at from £20 to £50 per acre. These 
figures are almost too good to be true, and in plums and damsons 
the fruit-grower has a regular E] Dorado before him, if—ah! those 
wretched ifs—anything like a steady yield could be depended upon. 
But the climate is so irregular that it is hard to depend on it. 


The Shannon Development Scheme is one which must 
attract the greatest interest, as it is fraught with immense 
possibilities as regards the industrial future of Ireland. It has 
long been thought of ,this project of harnessing in ‘ the lordly 
Shannon,” and utilising its waters as the motor power to work 
a great system of manufactures and industries. Electricity is the 
coming power of the industrial world, and will undoubtedly 
sooner or later oust steam from the position it has held for so 
long. Coal mines may give out, but the grand rivers which flow 
through Erin show no signs-of diminution in volume. An expert 
lately gave it as his well-weighed opinion that the country which 
has the greatest amount of water power will in time be the 
wealthiest in the world. What a vista does this open up for old 
Erin! )We over here in England, when our coal-fields are 
exhausted, may yet look enviously at prosperous and progressive 
Ireland, a hive of industry, made so by the noble rivers which 
flow through all the country. 

The pony—thanks chiefly to polo—has come very much to 
the front of late, and the interest taken in the different shows 
devoted to these diminutive horses, as well as the enormous 
prices given for them, are sufficient proof that the pony is the 
coming equine. The difficulty with breeders is height. Half an 
inch puts a polo pony out of court, and in these days of generous 
feed, the chances are that the young animal is forced too much 
and grows too well. The various forest and moorland breeds 
owe their diminutive stature to the rough, hardy fashion in which 
their early life has been spent. Another thing to be considered 
is that the size of the British horse has very materially increased 
during the past century or so. Many of the crack racers in the 
early part of the nineteenth century were animals of fourteen hands, 
or very little over it, while now the average size of a race-horse 
is at least a hand and a-half higher. The opening up of a section 
of the Polo Pony Stud Book to the native breeds, with a view to 
obtaining a good foundation stock to work upon, is a capital idea, 
and should do much to keep up the status of the Exmoor, New 
Forest, and other breeds. It is to be regretted that one most 
valuable breed has been allowed to die out—or rather has been 
improved to such an extent, that we fail to recognise it now. 
This is the grand Connemara pony of the West of Ireland. 
The excellence of the Connemara has invariably been attri- 
buted to that great historical event—the Spanish Armada. 
When the ships of the Spaniards were wrecked on the Irish 
Coast, it is said that a number of Barbs swam ashore, and 
making their way to the hills, mated with the hardy little native 
mares. But wherever the goodness came in, it was. there. 
For endurance, soundness, good looks, and action it was hard to 
beat the true Connemara pony. Well-meaning but ill-advised 


enthusiasts have tried to improve the breed by. draught blood to 
give size, and Hackney blood to give action, with the result that 
now we have a mongrel, worthless lot of nondescripts, fit for 
nothing in particular. 
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The humming-bird hawk moth that was so very numerous 
last summer has again begun to show itself very frequently in 
the hot afternoons, hovering over a flower, darting to another, 
sucking honey out of each, in the fashion that made many people 
seeing the creature for the first time believe that they were 
looking at a humming-bird. The hum of the quickly-moving 
wings confirms the illusion. If we owe the increased numbers 
of this fine and interesting moth to the last two hot and dry 
summers, we have not suffered under them in vain. 


There seems very little doubt that the garrulous roller has 
been seen in Norfolk lately. A correspondent to the Times 
gives an account of watching the bird with a near at hand 
attention that does not seem to leave room for any mistake. 
Indeed its brilliant plumage and equally remarkable voice 
preclude all likelihood of mistaken identity. Little doubt but 
that it was a straggler from the line of migration between 
the South and Sweden. It is a bird that apparently visits us 
less often than it used to, and it may be noticed that while it 
has ceased to come to us, it has coincidently extended its 
eastward range. It is not likely that it will ever become a 
regular visitor. 

Mr. Wilfrid Blunt made a good point at the Crabbet sale 
the other day when he argued that, since in war it was impossible 
to keep horses ‘‘ coddled,” it was as well that they should not be 
too much petted and spoiled as foals. To this he might have 
added the further reflection that the horse that has run free in 
the fields, the prairies, or the moors in youth is always more 
clever and able to look after its own interests than a stable- 
reared colt. A colt that has run free with its mother on the 
plains of California will go safely over ground honeycombed 
with ground squirrels’ holes, and no Exmoor-bred pony can be 
induced by any persuasion to set foot in a bog. 


It has been the habit of the world to regard the angler as 
the child of fortune. The angler’s catch depends greatly on his 
luck. There is a percentage, of course, of skill, but on the 
whole, among the mass of the tolerably efficient, success is to 
him who has the luck. That is the general view, and if it applies 
to angling in general, it certainly applies yet more closely to the 
coarser kinds of angling, which seem to allow less credit to the 
skill of the fisherman than angling with the artificial fly. Yet there 
is an angler who gives a flat denial to such a view. It is Mr. T. 
Gomm who throws such discord. In the first place he is certainly 
far and away the most successful of the mighty army of Thames 
trout fishers. He catches the biggest fish and he catches the 
most fish. He has been giving his recent attention to sea- 
fishing off Margate. But the other day he landed a grey mullet 
of 841b., which is believed to be the largest ever caught with a rod 
and line, and since then he has caught a bass of really prodigious 
size—15}]b. Mr. Gomm may be a wizard. He may have 
secrets of his own. At all events he seems to dispose of the 
very prevalent idea that ‘coarse fishing” is mainly an affair 
of luck (granted, of course, tolerable proficiency), with only a 
small percentage of the result due to skill, The evidence of 
his singular success points to the contrary arrangement of its 
elementary ingredients. 





Photographers, amateur and professional, are indebted to 
the Daily Express for the information that they may not take 
photographs without a permit either in the Crown Parks or in 
those which are subject to the County Council. For the former 
Lord Esher signs the document, which is conveniently portable ; 
for the latter, which is far too large, the Clerk to the Council 
signs. Probably: some thousands of photographs have been 
taken in the parks by persons who never heard of these 
regulations, which at first sight do seem to savour somewhat of 
the grandmother. But they may be necessary, for there is no 
doubt that the photographer at large can be somewhat irritating . 
when he pleases, and the best among the professional photo- 
graphers find that the want of manners among the lower grades 
of snap-shotters is a nuisance to the public and to the sun-artists 
‘who behave properly. Still, a licence to carry a camera sounds 
rather formidably absurd. 


The Agricultural Show season is now getting past; its 
interest, indeed, goes far to end with Peterborough. As far as 
can bé learned in the absence of any official report, the experience 
of the ‘ Royal” at York was pretty much what it was at 
Maidstone in the previous year, and this despite the visit of the 
Prince of Wales. Provincial towns do not seem to take kindly 
to these exhibitions, or rather they fail to interest others than the 
farmers. Much talk has been going on as to where to make the 
permanent home of the Exhibition now that the ambulatory show 
has been condemned. For a time, opinion seemed to run in 
favour of London and the Alexandra Palace, but at York much 
preference was expressed for Derby or an adjoining town. We 
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cannot help thinking this is a mistake. If London is not able to 
make a success of the show, no other town can, and country 
visitors can always be induced to come here at the height of the 
season. 





Within the last week or so man has made a distinct advance 
in his progressive victories over the forces of Nature by a 
practical solution of the problem of aerial navigation. It is 
possible that in years to come the invention will be adapted to 
the purposes of war, and the fancy of Jules Verne be as fully 
justified by conflicts in the sky as it is already justified of its 
visions of war beneath the sea by the invention of the submarine 


torpedo-boat. Advance in aerial navigation has been curiously - 


slow since Captain Renard and Lieutenant Krebs made their 
comparatively successful trial trip from Meudon, in a balloon of 
cigar shape worked by an electric dynamo, but they proved at 
least that the problem was not insoluble, and the solution seems 
at length to have taken practical form. 


The wireworm is a burden that has borne heavily this year 
on the crops of swedes and so on, even in some places where it 
is seldom found. In Kent we have seen patches of over an acre 
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in extent denuded by its operations, a sad sight that the farmer 
bewails the more because in this particular part he is not so used 
to the infliction as elsewhere. And it is land of that loose 
quality which it is scarcely possible to pack tight, whether by 
the trampling of sheep or the passage of a heavy roller, after the 
manner generally recognised as most annoying to the pernicious 
worm. This is one of the few bits of ill fortune in a year that on 
the whole is more than commonly kind to the agriculturist. 


There has seldom, we imagine, been a season in which the 
hay crop has varied in different parts of the country as greatly as 
it has varied this year. Very possibly the variation is to be 
attributed to the very local range of the thunder-rains which 
have been so prevalent. Thus in Essex the crop is reported to be 
much below the average, while in a county so nearly adjacent as 
Sussex the yield is perhaps heavier than “ the oldest inhabitant ”’ 
can recall. A small farmer in Sussex informed the writer that 
the crop was so heavy he was ‘fairly ashamed” of the time it 
had taken him to cut it. In most localities it is to be feared 
that the showers during hay-making time must have spoiled a 
deal of the crop. 
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THE PERCH. 

HE perch (Perca fluviatilis) is one of the best-known 
of our British fishes. The family of Percide, to 
which it belongs, is a fairly large one, including 
some curious members, such as the American yellow 
perch, and the climbing perch, which ascends for 

ashort distance the branches of trees that overhang the 
water in which it lives. There is also a member of the 
same family named distinctively the sea perch (Serranus) ; 
but for the most part, and the typical part of the family, 
they are dwellers in fresh water. In the case of some of 
the fish that we have discussed in connection with these 
unique photographs, the great father of fishing, Isaak Walton, 
speaks in a tentative fashion, as if a little doubtful of his ground, 
but in the case of the perch he is quite at home, and launches 
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out at once in the most delightful style of vivid portraiture : 
‘The perch is a very good and a very bold-biting fish. He 
is one of the fishes of prey that, like the pike and trout, carries 
his teeth in his mouth, which is very large; and he dare venture 
to kill and devour several other kinds of fish. He has a hooked 
or hog back, which is armed with sharp and stiff bristles, and all 
his skin is armed, or covered over, with thick, dry, hard scales, 
and hath, which few other fish have, two fins on his back. He 
is so bold that he will invade one of his own kind, which the 
pike will not do so willingly; and you may, therefore, easily 
believe him to be a bold biter.” 

This is a very perfect and vivid description of the fish, and 
wants little but the colouring to give as good a popular idea 
of the perch as words can give, omitting such anatomical and dry- 
as-dust details as the scientific fact that its teeth are in the 
throat (which, indeed, Walton 
says) and not on the tongue, 
and so on. For the colouring, 
he is a brave, bright fellow, of 
deep but rather narrow shape, 
the upper part of the body of 
‘‘a rich olive-brown, passing 
into golden yellowish white 
below; and the sides have 
usually five or six dark trans- 
verse bands. The first dorsal 
fin is a pale violet-brown, 
marked at the back of the 
spiny part by one large’ and 
one small black spot; the 
second dorsal and pectoral fins, 
pale brown; ventral, dual, and 
caudal fins, bright vermilion ; 
the irises, golden yellow.” So 
much for the colour. For size, 
the books tell us that the full- 
grown perch varies from rft. 
to 18in. in length, and some- 
times grows to a very much 
greater size, but for the most 
part our experience of him finds 
him a smaller fish than this. 
It is said that the smaller perch 
are better eating than the larger, 
and the flesh is altogether better 
than its reputation—than its 
British reputation at all events, 
for. on the Continent they are 
more enterprising in the gas- 


Cepyright ~— tronomic way than we are. 
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On the other hand, a fact about the perch that we in 
appreciate is its voracity. 


England do not sufficiently 
Folks will intro- 
duce trout into a 
pond peopled with 
perch, though 
they would not 
dream of turning 
them in with a like 
population of pike; 
yet old Isaak 
Walton knew 
quite well what 
he was talking 
about when he 
said that a perch 
was a worse 
cannibal than a 
pike. He talks of 
a perch 2ft. long 
which ‘doubtless 
durst have de- 
voured a pike of 
half his own 
length. For I have 
told you he isa 
bold fish; such a 
one as, but for 
extreme hunger, 
the pike will not 
devour. For, to 
affright the pike 
and save himself, 
the perch will set 
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up his fins, much like a turkey cock will sometimes set up his 
tail.” We have often been struck by this simile when a perch has 


“set up his fins” spinily and 
pricked our hands as we tried to 
take him off the hook—no small 
business, for he gorges the bait 
deeply. As for the bait, even 
Walton is not so subtle in his 
recommendations about baits in 
perch angling as in the angling 
for most fish, admitting that he 
will take most things of the 
worm kind and live bait gener- 
ally ; and we have several times 
taken perch with a fly, but on 
each occasion it has been with 
a second fly, whena trout—ina 
lake—had hold of the other fly 
of the cast, and so was making 
the free fly play about on the 
troubled water frantically. We 
have never caught them fairly 
throwing the fly, though often 
with a Devon minnow when 
spinning for trout, but it is 
well known that they will take 
a fly in the ordinary way, or, 
indeed, any moving bait. The 
name of fluviatilis might dispose 
us to think the perch a stream- 
dweller by choice, but in point 
of fact he is more common in 
still waters, and prefers the 
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more serene and deep parts of a stream. He 
is a gregarious fellow, a prolific breeder, the 
spawn attaching itself in strings to aquatic 
plants, but slow in coming to his full growth. 
There is little doubt that we in England 
value him below his merits as a table fish. 
‘Of the fish in the illustration, the 
highest is in pursuit of a roach, the one on 
the left is feeding off a weedy stump, one 
is picking an aquatic snail from a crevice in 
the rock, and the fellow on the right swal- 
lowing a gudgeon. Allare good and shapely 
specimens of their handsome kind. 


FROM THE PAVILION. 
TT" match at Lord’s between the 


boys of Eton and Harrow was a 
great game of ups and downs; 
to begin with, Eton’s total of 294 looked 
like a winning, certainly not like a losing, 
score. Harrow, however, capped this with 
388, the record for these games. Then 


the Eton Eleven completely broke down, or rather eight of 
them did, for Longman (who played capitally both times), Tod, 


and Wormald 
made 182 out of 
206 from the bat, 
Carlisle having 
five wickets for 
but fifteen runs! 
Harrow must 
have contem- 
plated a “sett” 
of 125 runs with 
serenity, and had 
made quite a good 
start when 
Whately came 
out with the hat- 
trick, four wickets 
being down for 
36. However, 
Carlisle and 
Wilson, with 
Crake, who, last 
man in, made 47 
and 21 not out, 
pulled the match 
off by one wicket 
at seven o’clock— 
a great finish. 
Just over 1,000 
runs were scored 
in the two days of 
cricket, the long 
hours of which 
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must have been very trying, but the feature of the match to 
my mind was the success of the two bowlers mentioned. 
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Though the Oval match Wee ces eee 
between the Amateurs and oot aaa 

Professionals has lost its 
representative character, yet 
the authorities got together 
two excellent and well-balanced 
sides, as is proved by the 
meagre balance, 37 runs out 
of nearly 1,100, by which the 
Professionals won. The two 
4 centuries made by Abel and 
Burnup about balanced each 
other, both being smart as 
well as sound; but Abel 
actually went through the 
whole first innings undefeated. 
On paper it seemed to the 
wise that the Amateurs were 
very short of bowling, but 
thanks to Jones and Jephson 
scoring was reasonably limited, 
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as modern scoring goes, while — Copyright THE PROMENADE. " COUNTRY LIFE.” 
John Gunn was quite the best 

bowler on the other side. He has made wonderful strides this scorers for Leicestershire were Knight 182, Whitehead 116, and 
year, though he was deadly enough last year, too, clearly Wood 92; for Sussex, Ranjitsinhji 275, Fry 135, and Collins 98. 


Ranjitsinhji has already made 
over 200 three times in the 
season, a thing which even 
‘“¢W. G.” has never done, and 





i has closured himself out of a 
H fourth such innings by declaring 
| when 192 not out. This 275 is 
‘ his record—thus far. Yorkshire 
; had no great difficulty in beat- 
ing Hampshire, though bad 
4 fielding gave them a lot of extra 
4 trouble, but Lancashire had 
: all the worst of the game with 
4 Warwickshire; still, as there 
: was never a real prospect of a 
| finish, they may have taken 
3 things easily. Yet would-be 
4 champions can never afford 
: to take things easily. Surrey 
4 had a very ample revenge 
} on Essex, largely due to 
Richardson's bowling. Even 
when it is admitted that the 
Leyton ground suits him better 
than the Oval, yet it is signifi- 
_cant of his pace and precision 
4 that no-other bowler had any 
1 very marked success, It was 
: hard on Hayward to miss 
j his ninth century by one run, 
: and to be not out at that, 
i but, personally, I can never 
; Cerydght “FLOREAT ETONA.” "COUNTRY LIFE.” see why it is_ considered 
' ; necessary to steal that tooth 
; possessing, as he does, the power of making the ball swim in run. I know it is fashionable (did not Foster do it in the 
: the air. ‘It was not, however, to him as mucb as to Wass that Varsity match ?), but if that run to mid-off is correct at 99, why 
Notts owed its remarkable 
: victory over Kent by only 12 
; runs. When Jones closed the 
Notts innings, and Kent had 
; to score at the rate of about 
; 75 per hour to win, he can 
¢ hardly be said to have taken a 
3 grave risk, but his heart must 
: have been in his mouth when he 
4 was compelled to call on a lame 
q man— Wass has been suffering’ 
3 from a strained leg—to pull the 
3 game out of the fire. However, 


as the lame schoolmaster saved 
Sparta, so the lame bowler 
saved Notts, and I hope his 
pluck was well rewarded. 

_ The Sussex and Leicester- 
shire engagement was notable, 
as 1,294 runs were scored for 
the loss of but sixteen wickets— 
an average of about 80 per 
wicket! The nearest approach 
to this fearful scoring that I 
can remember. was in the 
Surrey and Yorkshire match last 
year, when Yorkshire’s 704 was 
met with the retort of 551 for 


seven wickets. The highest copyright HON. G. W. LYTIELTON AND MR. C. E. LAMBERT. "COUNTRY LIFE.” 
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Cepyright WATCHING THE PLAY. 
not at 9, 19, 59, or when you like? Anyhow the worst way to 
get a run is for yourself or your partner to be run out. 


W. J. Foro. 


On the Green. 


ARDON has lost no time in returning to America, after his failure 

10 retain his title of championship. There is much in a name, 

in spite of the proverbial question, and Vardon’s fame may perhaps 

suffer in some slight degree by his failure, but it is failure 

that was only relative, failure as compared with ‘Taylor's extraordinary 
score. Vardon played as good golf as could be expected of any man, even 
of him. But no doubt the men of the United States would have liked him 
even better had he returned to them with the title of champion. Even 
Americans are human, But now the usual cablegrams begin to come across the 
ocean. Vardon, since his return, has beaten Smith, the American champion. 
No doubt he has; and if the players at present in America think the title of 
American champion worth much, it may be worth their while to pay Vardon a 


A GARDEN 


O many people the idea of a garden in Venice is an 
anomaly. They connect ‘the City in the Sea” with 
canals and boats only, and the fact of any existing 
land fades from their mind as the mainland is left 
behind them, and “ water, water everywhere,” they 

take to be the dominant note of their new and weird sur. 
roundings. But in reality Venice, for a town, is rich in gardens. 
True it is that, 
with the exception of 
the Giardini Publici, 
laid out under the 
rule and direction of 
the first Napoleon, 
they are not for the 
most part large, and 
many of them lie in 
out-of-the-way parts 
of the town, where 
they must be sought 
out diligently to be 
found. They exist, 
however, all the 
same, and perhaps in 
no other city is their 
beauty somarked and 
appreciated — proba- 


bly from the fact 
that they are so un- 
expected. 


But Venice does 
not consist of herself 
alone; the islands 
that lie immediately 
around her are more 
than suburbs—they 
are woven into every 
fibre of her life and 
history, and may be A 
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good round sum to go home again 
before the championship competition 
there comes off. We may offer the 
idea to them as a ‘‘notion,” at all 
events. There was a rumour that 
Taylor meant going to America. 
Taylor himself has contradicted it. 
Still it revives. But it is a pity that 
we let Vardon go off to the States 
before he and Taylor had met in a 
match here. The next best thing would 
be that they should meet over there. 
That would be a game worth seeing. 

The Parliamentary Handicap at 
length enters on its final stage, Mr. 
Robertson and Mr. Hotham at last 
ceasing to obstruct progress in the semi- 
final. After two drawn matches Mr. 
Robertson has beaten Mr. Hotham 
fairly easily, though the two were all 
square at the turn. Mr. Seton Karr is 
the other finalist, having beaten Mr. 
Alhusen ; so between these two, both 
previous winners, lies the prize of 
victory. 

The present season, with abun- 
dance of summer rain, has come 
as a great boon to golf courses 
that were a thirsty land after the 
drought of the two summers pre- 
ceding. Weare told that the courses 
of East Anglia—those especially that lie in the dry belt, such as Brancaster 

are showing great gratitude, by their improved condition, for the 
growing rains. But after all it is the inland greens and the clay soils that 
get hardest burnt and feel the want of rain the most. They are all a ‘‘long 
sight ” better than at this time last year. 

Taylor’s championship win seems to have turned the fashion again to short 
and stiff clubs, for these are the wands he wields in such a masterly fashion. 
But we suspect there is more in the wielder than in the wand. Had it been 
poor Mr. Tait, we should have seen the world going more and more on the tack 
of the heavy, powerful club, As it is, our two best, Taylor and Vardon, both 
play with rather short clubs. Vardon’s have more spring in them than Taylor’s, 
ut neither for the moment seems to be playing with a particularly light club. 
Vardon has increased the weight of his, if we mistake not, since his first 
championship win, when he tied with Taylor at Muirfield, and he also hits a 
deal harder than he used to hit then, Perhaps he has gained a more perfect 
confidence. It is difficult to imagine a career that would justify it more fully. 
Mr. John Ball, from occasional bits of news about him, seems to find 
campaigning in South Africa as much his métier as golfing at home. 
He seems to have kept his health and his spirits—in every respect an 
ideal yeoman. 
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IN, VENICE. 


said to form an integral part of the strange centre around 
which they cluster. Many of these islands are stocked with 
good-sized and beautiful gardens which date from hundreds 
of years back, and are often full of historic and romantic interest. 
For several of these gardens in bygone ages were owned by 
the patricians of Venice, and kept by them for purposes that 
cavoured wholly of pleasure, and in no way of morality. In 
one part of the gar- 
den would stand the 
house or small palace 
(palezzina), | where 


lodged his mistress, 
and where sumptu- 
ous banquets and 
revellings took place, 
with a_ splendour 
and lavishness that 
tended but too surely 
to cat into the 
princely fortunes that 
years of commerce 
with the East had 
accumulated in all 
the great families of 
Venice. The greater 
number of these gar- 
dens existed on the 
island of Murano, 
but they have been 
allowed to fall into 


serving their 
original purpose. 
They are now only 
‘kept up” as far as 


the nurseryman sees 
WALK. 





the Venetian noble 


neglect as no longer . 


expedient for raising 
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vegetables for the 
Venetian market, 
and for the pro- 
duction of those 
flowers that have 
survived the time 
when they were 
planted in 
abundance to 
deck the banquet 
table, and add 
their wealth of 
perfume and 
beauty to scenes 
of revelry and 
music. 
Extremes 
meet in all quar- 
ters of the globe, 
and side by side 
with these resorts 
of pleasure and 
love’ were to 
be found the 
orchards and 
grounds of some 
monastery or 
convent, where 
the monks and 
nuns would tend 
the herbs and 
vegetables 
needed for their 
pharmacy and refectory, and where between cypress-shaded 
alleys they would meditate on heavenly themes, or sigh over the 
iniquity and corruption that rumour whispered were so close at 
hand. On the island of the Guidecca is one such garden, 
now the property of Mr..Frederic Eden, an Englishman settled 
in Venice, whose taste and skill have transformed the place into a 
veritable earthly paradise. The garden has passed through 
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several hands, 
and ne certainty 
exists whereon to 
base its early his- 
tory. Its posi- 
tion, however, 
and one or two 
other indications 
point to the 
hypothesis that 
it formerly _be- 
longed to the 
Convent of the 
Cross (Della 
Croce), while the 
extent of its acre- 
age would go to 
prove that it was 
of sufficient terri- 
tory to supply 
the wants of a 
largecommunity. 

The water- 
way to the gar- 
den is across the 
broad canal of 
tHeGuidecca, not 
far from the spot 
where history re- 
lates that one of 
the earliest and 
fiercest battles 
of*the Venetian 
Republic took place, when the rising State defied the power of the 
Franks under their King Pepin. The rival fleets met, and so deadly 
was the strife, and so many the number of the slain, that the waters 
of the canal were said to have run red for many a day. Far 
different is the scene now as the gondola glides over the still lagocn 
into the canal of Santa Croce and draws up at the entrance to 
the garden. Creepers of Banksian roses, wistaria, ivy, and 
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bignonia festoon the old red walls and form a harmonious setting 
to a lovely tamarisk that reaches down almost to the water’s 
edge, as though it would escape the homage of the clustering 
plants and shrubs that surround it. The garden can also be 
approached on foot once the island of the Guidecca has been 
gained, and the way to it leads through a characteristic scene of 
Venetian life, though belonging exclusively to the lower classes. 
Through a short “calle,” or side street, are to be seen rows of 
women and girls seated on low, rush-bottomed chairs, all plying 
the trade of bead stringing, with long shaped wooden bowls of 
beads on their laps, and chattering in their soft musical dialect 
like a flock of variegated mag- 
pies. The “calle” is mostly 
shaded by a pergola of vines, 
and the whole space is crowded 
with tribes of half-clad children, 
who either offer to show the 
stranger the way to the garden, 
or pester him for a flower, 
should he be fortunate enough 
on his return to come laden 
with some of the spoils of the 
garden. 

The garden, as has been 
said, belonged probably of old 
to the Convent of the Holy 
Cross. The site where that 
convent once stood is now occu- 
pied by a prison. The oldand 
disused Church of La Croce 
stands close by, and would 
seem by its vicinity to stamp 
its mark of ownership on the 
plots of ground immediately 
under its shadow. To carry 
out the theory still further, 
a large cross is carved in high 
relief on the first well-head that 
meets the eye on entering the 
garden, and one or two busts 
of saintly personages enshrined 
in a gateway in one of the side 
walks would tend still more to 
confirm the idea. 

The entrance to the garden 
is decorated with plants in tubs 
and pots, and the smell of fresh 
earth, foliage, and flower that 
greets one on arriving, forms 
a pleasant contrast to some 
of the odours that a _ near 
acquaintance with many of the 
canals of Venice have forced 
upon one’s unwilling senses. 
The pathway leads at first 
between two houses, the one 
on the right hand, overgrown 
with Maréchal Niel and Reine 
Marie Henriette roses, being 
reserved.for the head-gardener. 
The other on the left stands 
in a paved ‘“‘cortile”’ set round 
with stone figures and vases, 
and in this little courtyard the 
owners of the garden occa- 
sionally dine in summer, when 
in the beauty and coolness of a 
hot July night the heat and 
mosquitoes of Venice may well- 
nigh be forgotten. 

The ground, consisting in. 
all of some six acres, is laid 
out in walks ‘which lead 
through the garden along and 
across,” all roofed overhead 
with square-topped pergolas of 
vine, and flanked on each side 
with borders of flowers that 
vary all the year through, and 
offer a vision of ever-changing colour and beauty as the 
seasons roll by. In between the alleys of vines and flowering 
borders are large patches’of ground, some. devoted to beds 
and bedding-out plants, others filled with tanks of water, along 
whose edges stand lemon trees in large red pots, and others 
again given up to vegetables and fruit (for practical gardening 
runs side by side with the esthetic here). One large plot is 
wholly taken up by a cherry orchard, where the trees standing in 
well-kept grass give a delightful shade, and where the “ drawing- 
room ” of the garden might be said to be. 

It is difficult to say at what moment the garden is most 
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attractive. In spring—apart from the charm that Nature then 
possesses when awakening from her winter sleep—there is the 
glory of the borders teeming with daffodils, narcissi, irises, 
anemones, and tulips, while shrubs of lilac, spirza, and 
calicanthus make the air sweet with their different perfumes. 
There are also small patches of bedding-out plants, such as low- 
growing choice anemones, tulips, and forget-me-nots that remind 
one of a Holbein locket, with its enamels and precious stones set 
in lines of unerring grace and simplicity. Autumn, again, with 
its wealth of chrysanthemums of every shape and hue, makes one 
almost forget the spring and declare that nothing could be more 
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THE CYPRESS WALK. 


beautiful than the garden at that moment. But the climax, it 
must be owned, is reached in June, when masses of roses, 
standard, cl'mbing, dwarf, and tea roses in turn, give an idea of 
floral luxury and loveliness that cannot be surpassed. Nor is 
the Queen of Flowers alone in her glory. Along each pergola, 
and forming as it were a hedge down each walk, rise rows and 
rows of white Madonna lilies, or, as they are often and perhaps 
more correctly called, St. Anthony lilies, seeing that they 
flourish at the moment when St. Anthony of Padua holds his 
festival (June 13th). The beauty of the garden at this time 
is beyond description, In every direction the eye is carried along 
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lines of pure white lilies to some fresh vision of loveliness. On 
one side is to be seen a Crimson Rambler, fulfilling its mission 
in rambling over a gracefully-shaped frame of trellis-work, and 
offering in its close proximity to the lilies a contrast in form and 
colour as striking as it is beautiful. On another side the glance 
wanders—always escorted by the white hedges—right away to 
the lagoons where shadowy vistas of islands are portrayed in the 
waters, and where outlines of sky and land are reflected in the 
opal-coloured sea that ebbs and flows dreamily and_ lazily 
around. 

Adjoining the garden on the south side lies a stretch of land 
that has been pieced on, as it were, in the course of the last few 
years, and is formed of the dredgings cast up by the sea. This bit 
of land, called the ‘‘sacca” (from a Venetian word implying a 
mixture of marsh, mud, sand, and sea water), is used entirely as a 
kitchen garden, but the views from it across the waste of waters 
and away to the mainland are very lovely and well worth a 
moment’s inspection. From here, looking due south, lies the 
‘““way in the sea,”’ by which large steamers come and go into 
Venice, past the harbours of Malamocco and Alberoni, and over 
the same route whence in olden days the fleets of the Republic 
went forth bent either on commerce or conquest. Looking some- 
what more to the west the Euganean hills are seen rising 
behind Padua, and managing in some evening lights to reftect 
their weird shapes in the waters that seem so far removed from 
them. 

The garden, however, has an even more practical side 
than that of fruit and vegetable culture already hinted at. In 
one corner stands a well-appointed cowshed, where no less than 
fourteen cows are ranged in comfort and cleanliness, with their 
names, Luna, Perla, Stella, and so on, printed on neat tablets 
over each stall. The cows are all well-bred animals, chosen 
with care and judgment from different parts of the ‘ Veneto,” 
and the abundance of milk they give, and which finds a ready 
market in the first hotels of Venice, testifies to the excellence 
of the breed and to the quantity and quality of the fodder pro- 
vided by their thoughtful owner. 

The garden paths, it should be observed, are all laid with 
shells broken into fine bits and making an excellent substitute for 
gravel. Itis pleasant to hear the crunch of the shells under one’s 
feet, and to catch the tints that often flash from them as one 
walks along. The echo of those crushed sea-shells will ring 
in one’s ear while floating away in the gondola, and_ the 
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thoughts of the garden and the happy hours spent in it will 
linger in the memory and take root among the bright and 
beautiful things to be treasured there for ever and aye. 

ALETHEA WIEL. 


The Bisley Meeting. 


EVER, perhaps, within the memory of man, or at any 
rate since the National Rifle Association began to 
hold the annual meetings which started at Wimbledon 
and continued at Bisley, has the nature of the 
meeting been more completely misunderstood. There 

has been no end of outcry because the entries for the great 
Volunteer competitions have fallen off in numbers. This, in 
itself, is a serious matter; but, after all, it is easily to be 
explained. 

As was remarked with very great justice in the Times, 
by a man who knew what he was talking about, since he 
has almost grown into the soil of Bisley, the. decrease in 
the number of Volunteer entries is due to obvious causes. 
The first of them is that far more crack shots are away 
at the war than the average run of Volunteers believe or are 
aware. It was therefore the opportunity of the new men; 
but they have not seized it. . Then it is said that the 
true reason why the Volunteer entries for the Queen’s 
and the lesser Volunteer prizes are so small is that the 
rules of the competitions have been changed. That is true 
in some measure. Men must shoot standing at 2ooyds. where 
formerly they shot kneeling—a horrible position—and they must 
shoot kneeling or standing at 500yds. For the former regulation 
there is a good deai to be said for two reasons. ['irstly, our 
soldiers, regular and volunteer, are shockingly bad shots in the 
standing p-sition, and the foreigners made a terrible example of 
them in that position at the Hague. Secondly, in spite of the 
things said by the amateur tactician, it is a practical position and 
one which sometimes must be adopted. If, for example, an 
attack has to be made through standing corn, it is clearly 
impossible that men should shoot either prone or, in a fertile 
country, kneeling. For the second new regulation, it seems to 
us, there is very little to be said. It seems to have been introduced 
rather in the hope of making it easy to differentiate between 
scores than for any practical purpose. At 5ooyds., at any rate, 
men might expect to be able to lie down and to shoot at 
their leisure. But, apart from the Volunteers and _ the 
Regulars, there remains behind the fact that the Bisley 
Meeting is an all-comers meeting. They are, above all 
others, the men who have missed their chances -and there 
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are so many useful picccs of information, to say nothing of 
opportunities of winning prize-money, which they have missed. 
They might learn, for example, that in spite of the amateur 
correspondents with the newspapers—the men who pick up their 
knowledge as they go along and cxpress their opinions fi1st— 
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the +303 is not half a bad rifle. They might learn that the Martin 
Smith competition is not regarded as ‘ the best test,” or for that 
matter as a_ serious test at all. 3ut they have lost the 
opportunity of learning these things, and it remains only to 
hope that they will use it next year. 


THE KNITTING FINGERS. 


HERE is an island off the British Coast, that for 
obvious reasons I do not name, where the knitting 
of the wool of the fine fleeced sheep has almost the 
importance of a cult. There the women knit as 
they sit at the doors or their little homes, in the 

peat reek, as they go a-pony-back to market, as they lead 
home the same hardy little creature with a vast heap of peat 
piled on its back. In every employment and waking moment of 
their lives that does not require the use of their hands their 
fingers ere busy with the 
clicking needles. The value 
of the knitting to the nerves 
of women is a subtlety and a 
mystery little’ comprehended 
by the man. To the woman it 
is perhaps what smoking is to 
the man, and may count for 
more, aS  an_ occupation 
sufficient to dispel the ennui of 
actual doing nothing, light 
enough to permit the mind to 
follow its train of thought 
uninterrupted. Maybe, in this 
island of which -I- write, the 
women are all unconscious of 
ics value, rating it merely as 
a means by which the wool of 
their sheep is wrought into 
things of wonderful delicacy, 
scarcely less fine than lace- 
work, to earn money for carry- 
ing on the home life. Its 
value to them is inappreciable, 
like the value of many blessings 
that are universal. The life 
without knitting is as unknown 
to them as the life without 
God’s sun in the sky. It is 
scarcely thinkable. Nor, per- 
haps, to a people living a life 
of such simplicity in the open 
air, under a hard climate, dces 
it happen to need those nerve 
sedatives that are demanded by 
a more complex life and greater 
culture. Yet some recognition 
of the value of this blessed 
knitting has been forced even 
upon them by a very singular 
instance of deprivation of the 
faculty, of which I am telling 
the simple and quite undra- 
matic tale. And I cannot even 
claim that these pictures of 
the GRANDMOTHER WITH HER 
NEEDLES, nor of the potential 
knitter in the fourth generation, 
are portraits of the very actors 
in the tale. It is only that they 
seem aptly illustrative of the 
story. That is all I claim for 
them. 

In her younger days the 
erandmother had been famed 
as a very deft and subtle 
knitter. Under her fingers the 
delicate lacery grew to a fine- 
ness that was a marvel 
even among those people of 
marvellous knitters. It was 
known that a piece of her work had been taken by a 
great lady, who had come thither in a yacht, and even by 
her had been deemed too fine for the wearing, and been 
placed in an exhibition where they showed wonderful work, 
both ancient and modern, of many lands. It was said that 
it had taken two years in the making, that it would swathe 
a woman of grown height from head to foot, and withal was 
of such fineness that it could be passed, from end to end, 
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through a common finger ring. And though all these marvels, 
perchance, had lost nothing in the telling, there is no manner of 
doubt that it was a marvellous piece of work, such as never had 
come even out of this famous island before or since. So, by the 
fame of this masterpiece, and of others scarcely less wonderful, she 
had come to be able to command prices for her work that no 
other could even approach. She tried not to be unduly exalted 
by her success, recognising that it had been given to her as a free 
gift of Heaven. Nevertheless, there were some of her neighbours 
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who were jealous of her, naturally and inevitably enough, but she 
had the sweet nature that threw off without rancour the arrows 
of envy. 

Then her child was born, a daughter, and in the happy cares 
of looking after that, the first-born, on whom so many unnecessary 
cares are lavished, the knitting was laid aside for a while, and for 
a month or more she was wholly occupied in looking after its 
welfare. delighting in it beyond measure. But after a wh le, as 
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she felt the child’s fingers instinctively playing upon her, a doubt 
and a suspicion arose. There is a superstition, or maybe it is 
more than a superstition, among this simple people, that the 
knitting faculty is an inherited one, that it came down from 
mother to child, so much so that it was said that the child in 
the earliest unconscious movements of its fingers betrayed its 
inheritance from a mother whose fingers had spent their life in 
working the needles and the manipulation of the wool. It was 
said that the children of these people had a feeling and activity 
of the fingers, even in babyhood, long before a needle could be 
properly grasped by them, different from the touch of baby 
fingers born of those who had not been knitters all their 
lives long. ; 

No doubt it was but a fancy. Yet this poor soul, whose 
whole joy and delight in her life before the girl baby came had 
been in her knitting and the praise it brought her, was struck by 
the idea that this baby of hers had none of that active play and 
feeling in its fingers that was supposed to come as a natural 
possession to the babies of the island race. It was but a fancy, 
perhaps, but it took a strong possession of her heart and tortured 
her. She would give the child to the gossips who came to visit 
her, and watch their faces eagerly as they held it in their practised 
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inherited activity that they should have; but it did not show. 
At the first moment that the child’s age gave a chance of success 
she put the needles into its hands; tor days and weeks she sat 
patiently striving to teach it to handle the wool, to turn it on the 
needles. The simplest effort seemed impossible to it. Yet it 
was not a stupid child. When it began to run about with its 
fellows it was as intelligent and active as any one of them. It 
could learn the very primitive lessons as well as the best of them, 
only for this business of the knitting—this business so essential 
—it seemed as if its fingers were of wood and the part of the 
brain missing that would teach it the ordered movements 
required to make the web. There was no lack of will, of 
painful, even tearful, endeavour. Often mother and daughter 
would mingle tears over the latter’s inability, until the 
time came when striving was changed to despair. It was 
apparent that the simple, albeit instinctive, faculty of knitting 
was denied. ; 

She grew to be a comely girl, one on whom many might 
have looked with eyes of affection ; but who would marry a girl, 
the mother and the gossips asked, the girl sadly asked herself, 
who could not bring to a man this aid so indispensable? The 
poor mother herself deemed this to be God’s judgment on her 
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hands, but for a long while none seemed to remark a strangeness. 
She encouraged herself by this silence, telling herself it was all 
her fancy, until on a fatal day one of the gossips confirmed her 
worst suspicions, saying in a horror-stricken voice, ‘ She 
has not the knitting fingers.” Then she answered never a 
word, but snatched the child from the neighbour’s arms, took 
it into the inner room, and wept over it cruel tears in silence. 
That night she told her husband. He was too full of the 
local superstition to laugh at her fears as perhaps he should have 
done. Instead he entered with her into a long discussion as to 
what should be done if this fearful thing should come true. 
There had been tales of such in the island before, of women who 
could not, by the best endeavour, teach themselves to knit, but 
it had never happened within their knowledge, nor in their 
generation. 

A woman who could not knit meant a useless member 
of their society, a woman who would bring no help to a man 
in his work, a woman whom no man would wed, who had 
no means for her own support. 

But the proof could not come yet. Month after month 
the woman watched the fingers of her child for the dawn of that 
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for her too great pride in her own marvellous skill—in another 
fashion another might explain it as exhaustion of particular brain 
tissues in the child consequent on overstrain of the corresponding 
tissues in the parent. It matters not. 

But man is not always prudent in affairs where the heart is 
engaged. A mandidcometo woothisgirland to marry her, and with 
tears the mother vowed that he should never suffer from marrying 
this daughter, with her disabilities. Thenceforward the mother’s 
task was doubled, for besides the work of their own flock’s wool, 
she worked at the wool from her son-in-law’s flock, a labour of 
unceasing love for this daughter whom, mother-like, she loved 
the more for the gift denied her. 

Then she, too, became the mother of a. girl, and yet again 
it seemed, to the anxious eyes of grandmother and mother, that 
the child had not the “knitting fingers.” Again there was the 
same sad succession of hope and fear, of painful striving ending 
in despair ; and the clicking of the needles grew busier still in the 
fingers of the grandmother, for again man proved the eternal and 
blessed truth that human heart is stronger than human head when 
a woman tests their power. 

Therefore, for the second and third generation the needles 
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wrought and the eyes were strained, for she was an old 
woman now, and even the glasses did not avail her for the 
fine work that she had been noted for in youth. And when 
the baby of the fourth generation was born, and this, too, 
a girl, it seemed to her that she could bear the burden no longer. 
If this too should prove to lie under the curse, for no less could 
she deem it, she felt her forces at an end, the punishment of her 
pride heavier than she could bear. The work of three households 
she had borne for some years bravely. She prayed to God that 
in this, the fourth generation, the curse might be removed ; and 


even as she framed, for the hundredth time, the prayer, the babe . 


being now many weeks old, its answer came, her daughter 
pushing in the door that stood ajar—‘ She’s got the kn‘tting 
fingers!” 





An Amateur Cottager. 


OR some years we had amused ourselves by building 
imaginary cottages on sites that took our fancy as 
we spent our holidays in various parts of England. 
There was one in Somerset with big outside chimneys, 
all of rough-cut local stone, running up from the 

great oven on the ground floor into a round shaft above the 
ridge of the roof. Fuchsias and myrtles were to flourish 
beneath the windows of our humble parlour, and we could 
see the clematis hanging in wild luxuriance over the door- 
way, and roses fighting in amicable rivalry with it for 
supremacy. On the borders of Westmoreland and Cumberland 
there is an old farm where we served a dream-writ of 
ejectment and converted the house into a paradise. Sheltered 
by the fir wood which hangs on the slope above, we should be 
defended from the winds which sweep over the moor beyond. 
The beck where geese waddle and splash would come into service 
for the fern garden, and the stone walls furnished a quarry from 
which one might easily construct a rock garden. The owners 
were never consulted. What we wanted we commandeered ; 
but fate arranged that our cottage must be within reach of 
London. 

We found a suitable bit of land for sale in East Surrey. 
The price was £250 an acre. We consulted a surveyor. He 
said the land was worth £40 an acre, and though we implored 
him to take the vendor's side against us he would not go higher 
than £60 an acre. In two years’ time the place became 
suburban, and we have never ceased to bless that upright man. 
Possibly the land is now worth £250 an acre, or more, for there 
is this comfort for purchasers of land within reach of London, 
that it increases in value as it becomes more odious to dwell on. 

This rebuff, however, made us all the more determined that 
somewhere or other, at whatever cost, we would buy a bit of 
land and build a cottage on it. It was Veronica who used the 
expression ‘‘at whatever cost.” As time went on she used it 
often. It became a common form with her. She also made it a 
common form that ‘the best is cheapest in the end.” It is 
difficult to say what would have been the dearest in the end. 

The price of building materials.and labour is arranged 
thus: As soon as you have made up your mind to build the 
moment is favourable; if you delay prices are sure to rise; you 
must begin at once. No sooner have you begun than it becomes 
necessary to add extras to the contract, and when the bill of 
extras comes in, true enough the price has risen. Still, if one 
wishes to become an amateur cottager it is best to build one’s 
own cottage. It requires courage, if only to endure the quota- 
tion that ‘fools build houses for wise men to dwell in.” Every 
friend and every acquaintance knows it, and every one of them 
says it and tries to make you think it is his own original idea. 
It is a good plan to say it yourself first; it is wearisome, but it 
saves trouble in the end. 

Readers of Country Lire know well enough what charming 
things can be done with old farmhouses, old cottages, old tithe 
barns, old granges, but if one’s necessities compel one to fix upon 
a spot within thirty or forty miles from London, it may safely be 
said that you cannot become an amateur cottager unless you 
build for yourself. The first essential is to find a piece of 
freehold land to be sold. Do not think of building except upon 
your own freehold land. The next essential is to find a good 
architect. A young man was once presented to Ruskin, and ti 
introducer said his friend was going to be an architect. ‘I am 
delighted to hear it,” said Ruskin, with enthusiasm, “for we have 
none now.” That was long ago. To be able to choose a good 
architect one must know something about architecture, just 
enough to know how ignorant one is. There are principles and 
rules for cottage architecture, which should be observed as 
strictly as rules ought to be (but are not) observed in Gothic 
architecture. It is nice to use stone if there is any near at hand, 
but it is expensive, as the walls must be double the thickness that 
will do in brick. Expense is generally an object to the amateur 
cottager, and his choice really lies between brick and tiles on the 
one hand, and rough-cast and green slates on the other. Both 
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may be charming. If you choose brick and tiles, do not let 
your cottage be a ghastly gash of red against a hillside. Red 
brick takes a long time to mellow, and the better the brick is the 
longer is the process. Fairly good red brick will do well enough, 
and it should be whitewashed with plain lime white. In two 
years the lime white will have taken up some pretty green and 
yellow stains, and if it flakes off here and there so much the 
better. 

‘The two most important points are the drains and kitchen 
chimney. No architect, no builder, no surveyor can be trusted 
about the drains. Let the cesspool be at least 25yds. further off 
than the furthest point indicated by any of these authorities. As 
to the kitchen chimney, insist upon having it in, or adjoining, an 
outside wall. Nothing can be better or prettier than the old way 
of putting it as in the Somerset co:tage already referred to, or 
in old cottages in any part of Surrey or Sussex, or Kent or 
Hampshire, or the Eastern Counties. If your architect assures 
you that with a hollow double wall you may let the kitchen 
chimney go through the middle of the cottage, do not believe 
him. In many old cottages there is a big central chimney, and 
very pretty it is; but in old times they did not require a kitchen 
range. In those old cottages the work which caused great heat 
was done in a boiler, which had a separate grate and an 
outside chimney at the back. It will cost £60 extra to have 
an outside chimney for a kitchen range, and it will be cheap 
at the price. 

In acottage there must be lead-latticed windows, even though 
they do in winter, as our caretaker said, let the rain in ‘‘ something 
dreadful.’’ Porro unum est necessavium: there should be a big cool 
larder or a cellar. When the amateur cottager who in these 
lines his artless tale relates found that the kitchen chimney made 
the upper rooms too hot, that the butter was like oil, and that 
the rain came in something dreadful, Veronica pronounced the 
cottage to be habitable neither in summer nor in winter. The 
result was alterations. Then came the rates and the taxes, and 
subscriptions to churches, schools, school treats, cricket clubs and 
political clubs, and then the necessary horse and trap. ‘ The 
horse is a noble animal, but if he is ill-treated he will not do so.” 
But if he is treated ill or well he continues to take an inordinate 
amount of sick leave. Almost before the cottage was finished 
a shower of advertising circulars began to pour in. Dealers 
in pheasants’ food, in cattle fencing, hydraulic rams, water 
windmills, terra-cotta urns and statues, all thought there might 
be an off chance of doing business with an amateur cottager, 
and he was not beneath the notice even of tailors who offered 
to supply gamekeepers’ liveries, and people who were ready 
to supply flags for grouse drivers. It was perhaps a similar 
enterprising spirit that induced birds, beasts, and insects to pay 
attention to the new cottage and the still newer garden. In the 
first year field-mice came into the house in numbers, partridges 
and rabbits ate all they could get right up to the walls of the 
house, and even pheasants caine near enough to do considerable 
damage in the garden, and all sorts of insects, iacluding earth- 
worms, came into the house out of curiosity. The next year all 
disappeared, except partridges and pheasants, and these began to 
keep their distance. Traps and wire netting soon suggested to 
the rabbits that they had better make a great trek. The cottage 
is now in its third year. In the first year house-martins built 
under the eaves; in the second year they fought a spirited battle 
with the sparrows, but were defeated; in this wet season, 
favourable to the making of mud pies, they are building again, 
and seem likely to win. Nightingales sing till June 17th. 
There are no snails or slugs. The cottage cost twice as 
much as we intended, exclusive of the land; still, we have 
much to be thankful for. As to the land, we first bought ten 
acres; then we bought nine more acres, ‘‘ We must have it,” 
said Veronica, ‘‘at whatever cost, to protect ourselves,” We 
have let part for grazing. It was nine acres to buy, and it is 
seven acres to let. Nobody would take it unless we fenced it. 
The fencing cost £60, the land cost £95 an acre; the rent is 
15s. an acre. To provide the money for the land and the fencing, 
securities yielding 4 per cent. were sold out. It is nota financial 
triumph. CA. 





Our Portrait Illustration. 











ISS BARNBY, whose striking portrait forms our 

frontispiece, bears a name which is familiar at 

Eton, although Eton now sees her but rarely, 

except on festive occasions, such as the Fourth of 

June. She is the daughter of the well-known 

Etonian organist and musician, the late Sir Joseph Barnby. 

The portrait in a large measure speaks for itself, but it may 

be added that it is in no way deceptive, as many photographs 

are, in showing its subject to be of stately height. Miss 

Barnby is as inveterate a dog-lover as it is possible for one 
of her few years to be. 
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OMPARATIVELY few are those feudal strongholds 
still inhabited, and many more the Pembrokes and 
the Kenilworths than the Arundels and the Alnwicks. 
The rifted tower, the mighty wall lifting its broken and 
grass-grown crest above the long-choked fosse, the 

hollow keep, and the shattered gateway, perhaps alone remain 
to bespeak the age of the castle-builder. His empty chambers 
have long been bared to the sky, ivy is rooted in lis time-worn 
masonry, and the scented wallflower and the red valerian are 
growing in the vacant bower. The castle as a dwelling came 
mostly to its ruin in the Civil War, when—garrisoned for King 
or Parliament—it stood siege and battery, and, when the end 
came, was often razed to the ground. It is, therefore, supremely 
interesting to discover such places as Rockingham, where, from 
the stern features of the military stronghold, there has grown a 
stately dwelling habitable in modern days, and to find it in the 
midst of a fine park, and graced by such beautiful gardens as we 
depict. 

And Rockingham scarcely cedes in its special interests 
to any castle in England. We are seeking here its external 
beauties, the nobility of its character, and the glory of its gardens 
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with their marvellous hedge of ancient yew, but it would be 
unpardonable to visit such a place without saying something of 
its history. Moreover, there are pictures to tell the reader much 
concerning our particular quest, and space for another article is 
afforded, wherein we may discuss the character of the external 
charm of this notable dwelling. Meanwhile, let us _ think 
awhile of how large a place this castle, in the forest 
land by the River Welland in Northamptonshire, held in 
the country and in the constitutional life of early England. 
Of course, in such a _ position, commanding a_ passage of 
the Welland on the road from Oakham to Kettering and 
Wellingborough, there was a fortification of some kind in 
ancient days, and lines of early earthworks may still be seen 
near the castle. We are here upon that long line of varied and 
picturesque hills which runs northward from Oxfordshire, and, 
in a.great irregular curve, overlooks the shires of Warwick, 
Leicester, and Rutland. The Conqueror knew the advantage 
of holding this commanding position, and himself founded the 
castle. You may read it in Domesday: “ Rex Willielmus jussit 
ibi castellum fieri,’”” and so the Norman walls rose within the 
line of the ancient circumvallation. There had been a royal 
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hunting-ground here before his time, and the Conqueror—‘ who 
loved the tall deer as if he had been their father,”’ and not less 
the profits of “ pannage” and agistment within the domain, the 
“chiminagium” on carts with fuel, bark, or charcoal, and the 
fines of the forest courts—made much, like his successors, of 
Northamptonshire. There was jealous care of vert and venison, 
and much cruelty ia the “expeditation” of licensed forest 
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hounds, and an army of stewards, foresters, verderers, reguarders, 
woodreves, agistors, and bailiffs were trusty men of the King. 
The Red King, too, was much at Rockingham. When he 
sought to humble Anselm, it was here that he called the council. 
The archbishop, like most of the Norman clergy, had admitted the 
authority of Urban II., the legitimate successor of Gregory VII., 
but Rufus would acknowledge neither the Pope nor the anti- 
pope, Clement, intending meanwhile to enjoy the revenues of 
vacant prelacies, Anselm was branded as disloyal, and the 
council of Rockingham was to probe his fault. He was assailed 
with threats and promises of punishment, accused of ingratitude, 
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and reviled as a traitor. The ascetic man was unshaken, and 
Eadmer tells us that he stood up in the hall at Rockingham, and 
exclaimed : “If any man pretend that I violate the faith which 
I have sworn to the King, because I will not reject the authority 
of the Bishop of Rome, let him come forward, and he will 
find me prepared, in the name of God, to answer him as I 
should.” No one took up the challenge, for both cleric and lay 
were with the archbishop, 
and Rufus, evading the point, 
soon found means himself to 
acknowledge the right of 
Urban. This is not the only 
association of Rockingham 
with our early kings, for John 
was constantly at the castle, 
Henry III. and the first three 
Edwards paid many visits to 
it, and Edward III. here 
ratified the Treaty of Bruges. 
The Kings came to the castle 
hunt for their pleasure, while 
forest criminals and prisoners 
of war found uncomfortable 
lodging within its walls. 

Mr. Hartsorne, who has 
written an excellent account 
of Rockingham, gives a long 
list of constables, and describes 
at length the building work 
that went on from time to time. 
In the days of Henry VIII. 
the place had fallen somewhat 
into ruin. Leland noted that 
it stood very high, and had a 
mighty ditch and bulwarks 
outside. He particularly re- 
marked the walls as_ being 
embattled on both sides, so 
that if the inner ward should 
be won by an enemy, the 
keepers of the walls might 
still defend the castle. Within the area was a strong tower with 
a drawbridge across the dungeon ditch communicating with 
the great keep. The range of buildings standing in the area, 
then ruinous, but afterwards repaired and enlarged, became the 
present habitable dwelling. 

It was in the hands of the Watsons, Barons and Earls of 
Rockingham, and their successors that the house grew into what 
itis. Sir Edward Watson, who owned the manor, received the 
castle from the Crown in the middle of the sixteenth century, and 
his son, Sir Lewis Watson, defended the place for the King 
against the Parliament men, who battered it with their 
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THE MONUMENT OF BARONESS ROCKINGHAM. 


ordnance, and seriously damaged the picturesque church, 
which stands close to the castle on the north side. The 
cavalier was created Baron Rockingham in 1645, and his 
successor in 1714, another Lewis Watson—-whose monu- 
ment, with that of his wife, the daughter of Sir George Sondes, 
is one of those we depict—was made Earl of Rockingham. 
It was in the time of these owners that much of the 
planting was done at Rockingham, for it was the great day of 
ornamental pleasure grounds in Northamptonshire, but the 
splendid double hedge of yew probably belongs to an earlier 
time. The earldom became extinct in 1746, but in the same 
year Thomas Watson Wentworth, the last Earl’s eousin, who 
succeeded to the barony, was created Marquis of Rockingham, 
and was the father of the famous Whig statesman who was at 
the head of the Rockingham Administration, which included such 
men as Fox and Burke. The castle, however, did not pass with 
the barony to the Wentworths, but continued in the Watson 
family, whose members have valued and much improved their 
noble possession. 

Such a heritage is not common even in England, which is 
so rich in the dwelling-places of statesmen and famous soldiers. 
The massive tower of medieval times and the charms of Jacobean 
architecture, with indications of the manner of a later time, 
are combined with garden features of interesting character, and 
with a fine and varied park, rich in woodland walks and fine 
shrubberies. These, however, must await such description as can 
be given of them in our second article on Rockingham. 


Books of the Day. 


HE eit fon de luxe of ‘The Natural History and Antiquities of 
Selborre and A Garden Kalerdar,” issued in two volumes by 

Mr. S. T. Free nantle ‘in’ Piccadilly,” is a work so modestly 

beautiful, and so precious, that the reviewer approaches it with 

awe and with a feeling that he is duty bound to state his humble 
qualifications for the task of criticism or appreciation, not omitting 

his disqualifications, He has read the gentle work of Gilbert White, time 
after time, and there are passages in it, particularly one about the fern-owl, 
which he has unconsciou ly got off by heart. He has been a lover of Lirds 
and of birds’ nests from his earliest youth, and the love clings to him still, 
as he shows his little daughter the cunning way in which the ‘smale 
fowles ” hide their nests, each after her kind ; but he cannot pre‘end to be an 
expert, and the cursed need of pence compels him to live much among houses. 
He has made more than one pilgrimage to the sleepy village in which Gilbert 
White cid bis life’s work; and he yields to nore in veneration for White, a 
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vercration which runs almost to the excess of resentment when the scientific 
modern ventures to point out that White was, on occasion, quite wrong. 
Nothing, for example, could give him greater pleasure than to find swallows 
hibernating under water or in church towers, to see Gilbert White triumphant, 
and the commentators, who in old times were sometimes a little superior in tone, 
discomfited. Tunis book, therefore, is to him an unmixed and unending delight. 
It has for editor Dr. RK. Bowdler Sharpe, an authority of the highest kind, 
whose noves, giving a great deal of fresh in‘ormation about White, are full of 
interest. To the Gaiden Kalendar, Dean Hole contributes an introduction 
which has but one fault—that of brevity. The following extract, a very pretty 
piece of writing, will serve to emphasise my regret that the Dean has permitted 
his facile pen to glide over barely ten pages of print : 

** Amor omnia vincit, and despite these obstacles he surrounded himself 
with things pleasant to the eye and good for food, with those fair flowers which 
are still to most of us the sweetest and dearest of all. In the middle of February, 
1762, he writes: ‘ The hepiticas, crocus, and double daisies begin now to make 
a very agreeable appearance of the first promise of spring,’ and these were 
followed, as with us now, by hyacinths, tulips, and daffodils, until it was the 
‘time of roses,’ and of all the summer flowers. He grew all the vegetables and 
fruits which are our favourites still; and though in some cases improvements 
have been made, I should doubt whether we have anything more delicious in 
peaches than the WVod/esse on his sunny wall, or anything in pears more resemblinz 
that whicr the rustic described as‘a kind o’ pear that eats itsen,’ than his 
Beurrés, Bergamots, Swan-e:gs, and Chaumoniels.” 

But the illustrations are the glory of the book. First we have for frontis- 
piece a porirait of Thomas Pennant from a drawinz in the Print Room (alas, too 
little visited !) of the British Museum, after the pain'ing ‘by Gainsborough. ‘Of 
Gilbert White himself no-authentic portrait exists. So the artist, Mr. Edmund 
J. Sullivan, upon whom has fallen the task of representing White in various 
scenes, writing ** To Thomas Pennant, Esq.,” shooting the thick-knee ‘* be‘ore 
the pointers in turnip-fields,” on ‘a Visit to my Neighbour’s Peacocks,” realising 
that ** Mrs. Atherley’s port wine had not quite so good a flavour as usual,” and 
so forth, has had to draw upon his imagination, supp:emented by such hints as 
the author displayed unconsciously, and by the descriptions of his dress and 
appearance which have been handed down to us. The result is fairly satisfactory, 
and therefore a veritable sour de force, for to produce a portrait with next to 
nothing to go upon must have been a task of great difficulty. True, Mr. 
Sullivan’s portraits do not quite come up to my, conception of Gilbert 
White; but nothing could do that. On the other, hand, the topographical 
pictures by Mr. Herbert Railton of the familiar, objects at Selborne—Norton 
I'arm, the Piestor, the Street, the Church, -the’ Yew Tree and Porch, 
the Butcher's Shop, the Village from thé Hanger, the: Wakes, and so forth— 
are as goo as can le, the very perfection of delicate work. Birds and 
beasts have fallen to the lot of Mr. J. G. Keulemans, and, short of colour, I 
have never seen anything of the kind nearly as good as they are. The b'ris 
aré, perhaps, a trifle more perfect than the Leasts. Of full-page illustrations 
there are fifty ; of minor illustrations a good number. ‘There is also a map of 
Selborne and a wonderfully good fac-simile of the familiar ‘* Falco” letter of 
November 6th, 1767, writien in a most perfect hand. Altogethes this is a very 
complete and worthy edition, and it isto le hoped that Mr. Freemantle has 
printed a large issue. It is destined to le the family bible of those who follow 
the cult of Gilbert Wnite ; and the number of them increases every day. 

Mr. A exinder Innes Shand, the well-known war-correspondent and author 
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of the life of Sir Edward Ilamley and of the ‘: War in the Penins:la,” has done 
excellent service by writing the life of General John Jacob, the Commandant of 
the Sind Irregular Iforse, and the founder of Jacobabad. (Seeley). John 
Jacob was one of the numerous Indian heroes and administrators whose fame 
was overshadowed by the exploits of men not much greater, but who came more 
conspicuously under the public eye. It is, indeed, to be observed that the 
historians of Indian affairs have all of them had their predilections ; that the 
more brilliant of them—Napier, for example—have received more attention than 
those who were more str:ctly accurate, and that for that reason we are apt to lose 
our sense of proportion in estimating tie comparative value o° various services 
rendered in India. 

The portrait of John Jacob, who, by the way, was a brother of the well- 
known Archdeacon Jacob, of whom Winchester boys tised to tell many stories, is 
very striking. The eyes are piercing, the mouth is very firm, the nose 
commanding, and the masses of dark hair «n his head combine with the features 
mentioned to give him a determined appearance. Jacab was a great man, but 
the world knows little of its greatest men; and his close association with Sir 
Bartle Frere, whom the world at large is only just beginning to value at his 
proper worth, may account in some measure for tHe fact that but for this 
interesting book by Mr. Shand he would almost certainly have been forgotten 
by all save those who were brought into immediate connection with him. He 
ra'sed a regiment, he founded a town, he could fight, he could administer. 
Ile foresaw the Indian mutiny, and his warning was rejected with scorn, 
He was a mechanician also, and he was one of the first, if not the first, to see 
the advantages of rifled arms as compared with unrifled. On this point Mr. 
Shand has two excellent passages which I quote : 
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**Tn his workshop the deft craftsman amused himse‘f with such irifles as his 
complicated clock. But his serious attention had for long been directed to more 
important studies, in which he anticipated the later inventions which were to 
bring firearms to their present approach to perfection and revolutionise tactics 
with the use of artiliery. In an article contributed to the Calcutta Neview, 
Frere describes his friend as ‘ by education and na.ural Lent a mathematiciar, 
of the highest order,’ unsurpassed as artilleryman, engineer, sportsman, and 
soldier. In the first memorandum formally addressed to the authorities in 
Bombay, in 1854, Jacob says: ‘ Having been a diligent amateur mechanic irom 
childhood, I have for twenty-five years past paid much attention to the improve- 
ment of rifled firearms, with whicn I have during the past ten years been carrying 
on a great variety of ex. eriments on a scale almost unequalled, even by public 
bodies, elsewhere.’ The experiments had begun in 1844. For some time a 
ranze of 200yds. in cantonments sufficed, but very soon he had to betake himself 
to the open desert, where butts were erected up to a distance of 2,000yds,” 

‘* The earliest trials were made with the t.o-grooved rifle, and he discovered 
obvious defects in the rifling and the bullet which ‘render it quite unfit for the 
army.’ Ifthe ball were loose it was at liberty to roll, and so discounted the 
advantazes of rifling. If it fitted tightl, the difficulty of loading was great, and 
therefore the double groove was rejected. A four-grooved weapon was found 
to be wholly free from these defects, | ut endless experiments were made on the 
ammunition, and it was only afier a long series of comparative. failures that 
what he considered an ideal ball was evolved. Briefly, it was cylindrical at the 
base, shaping into a pointed cone ; it was weighted in front instead of at the 
base ; even while fitting loosely it gave a strong hold on the grooves of the gun ; 
the charge of powder was reduced in inverse ratio to the weight, and, above all, 
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che twist of the rifling could be increased to any extent without danger of 
‘stripping ’"—that is, of the ball beinz driven from the barrel without following 
the curve of the g.ooves. It had a straight trajectory up to a flight of 
1,200yds., and percussion shells of similar shape— ‘the most formidable 
missiles ever invented by man’—hid equal accuracy. Another invention was an 
explosive bullet, which fired combustibles at six miles distance, and burst well 
up to 1,400yds, Jacob argued. that if his inventions were adop‘ed, the whole 
art of war must necessarily be revolutionised. ‘ Judging from our practice at 
Jacobabad, it seems certain that two good riflemen so armed could in ten 
minutes annihilate the best ba:tery of field artillery now existing.’ Con- 
sequently the fie'd guns must also be rifled, for then all the Latteries 
were smooth bores. In that case shrapnel shells shaped like the ideal bullet 
would be fully effective at upwards of 5,000yds. He went further ; he said ‘I 
am deliberately of opinion, as an old artillery officer as well as a mechanic, that 
a four-grooved rifled iron gun of a bore of qin. in diameter, weighing not less 
than 24cwt., could be made to throw shot to a distance of ten miles and more, 
with force and accuracy.’ Afterwards, as his experiments prosressed, he 
increased the possible ranze to fourteen miles. As usual, his voice from the 
remote frontier of the Far West was as that of one crying in the wilderness. His 
assertions as to the possibilities of rifled artillery produced an outburst of 
contemptuous ridicule,” 

This is the old story of government departments whether in India or at 
home. The concluding words of the last pas-age will surprise nobody who has 
ever endeavoured to bring a serious invention befo:e the authorities who ought 
to be interested in it, But there was’ much worse to fo:low, for when he 
insisted on a trial, he sent a two-grooved rifle for comparison with his own from 
Jacobabad, with a letter of explanation, adding that his new four-grooved rifle 
would be sent from London. Need it be said that ‘the experts ” overlooked 
the letter of explanation, never saw the four-grooved rifle, tested the two-grooved 
rifle, and condemned it—probably on the ground that it was no better than the 
old one. At least, one hopes it was on that ground ; for in fact it was the old 
one. Really it is a heart-breaking story, Lut it is quite familiar, and the wonder 
is, that in spite of this kind of mistake—which is made every day, and by every 
government office at home «and abroad,—we still manage somehow or other to 
maintain our position. When our great men die then sometimes we honour 
them. For example, when Jacob died, the S/ec’a ov, always famous for intim ite 
know‘edge of Indian affiirs, wrote thus : 

‘* England has lost another of her bravest and noblest sons. John Jaco’, 
a chevalier sans peur and sans reproche, the brilliant swordsman, the originator 
of a military system, the skilful inventor, the only Englishman who has founded 

‘and given his name to a town in India, for ten years the lonely and vigilant 
sentinel of the frontier of our Indian Empire, is no more. | In the very. flower 
and vigour of his manhood he has been struck down by brain fever; a frame of 
iron, an unconquerable soul, which had endured for years immense labour under 
the burning sun of the Sind desert, and harder still, had waged perpetual battle 
with the * Ephesian wild beasts’ of official llindness, routine, and stupidity, 
suddenly gave way under the pressure on the brain, Thus John Jacob h:s died, 
a martyr to his devotion to duty, .. . . The death is an irreparable loss to 
the Empire.” 

In the “Story of Bird Life” (George Newnes), Mr. W. P.. Pycraft has 
succeeded in doing what no one else has done before, In a small, almost a 
pocket volume, he has told the ge eral story of the structure and life of birds, 
and has given these with all the latest lights, in a way at once readable and 
compressed. Bird-!ore is a very different thing now to when Bishop Stanley of 
Norwich, father of the late Dean of Westminster, wrote the first really popular 
small book on the subject. If evidence is wanted, look at the headings in 
Mr. Pycra‘t’s book, and then at two or three of the chapters. ‘* Birds’ flight 
and birds’ wings.” ‘* The fate of the flightless birds.” ‘* Migra.ion.” ‘* The 
distribution of birds in time and space.” ‘The founders of houses.” In the 
first, in a single page, are the best-known records of the speed of flight; we 
believe Gatke’s inferences about the speed of small birds and migration are 
thoroughly untrustworthy, by the way, and should like Mr, Pycraft to add a few 
words of caution, ‘*‘ The flightless birds” gives a chance for telling all the very 
latest discoveries, as well as the oldest stories, abcut the so'itaire, dodo, great 
auk, and moa; he does not mention the notornis, which may poss'bly be still 
living in some New Zealand swamp, and the chapter on migration is very 
properly confined mainly to facts, and not to theories. The fossil birds came 
after the winged lizards had had their innings. The first bird probably lived in 
trees, the second on the seashore, and the third lived on the sea itself, like a 
penguin. The first part of this chapter is excellent reading, though paleontology 
is usually an impossible subject to write upon pleasantly. Every beginner who 
wishes to understand modern ideas about birds should read the second part. It 
explains the tiresome and ever recurring geography of bird books, The world 
has been mapped out into ‘‘ reg’ons” according to the kinds of birds which lived 
there. These regions, their names (which are discouraging), and an idea of the 
lirds in them, are set out as clearly as could be wished. The conclusion, 
showing how the sea isolated tribes of birds in ceriain places, is excellently set 
out. Owing to the enormous number of «different species of Lirds, the attempt 
to classify them is always breaking down, But Mr. Pycraft has given us the 
latest ideas on-the subject in his final chapter, It is certain that the structure of 
birds gives no clue whatever to a system of classification, or a theory of their 
development. Therefore we welcome the common-sense view now taken that 
habits must «lso be considered a help to seeing what birds are related. 

Space now compels me to dispose of four capital books in a paragraph, 
or little more.. ‘* A His ory of Bradfield College” (Henry Frowde), wh.ch is 
the work of Mr. Arthur I’, Leach, as editor and part writer, and of many old 
Dradfield boys, is the best thing of its kind that I have ever come across. It 
has been a labour of love with him for many_reasons, Bradfield, as most 
people know, was founded definitely on the model of Winchester, of which 
Mr. Leach is an ardent son. He has, as he tells us in the preface, two sons at 
Bradfield now. The Warden and Headmaster, Dr. Gray, who saved the school 


- when it was on the brink of ruin and has brong t it to a high place among 


modern public schools, went step by step through Winchester with Mr. Leach, 
learning in the same divisions,‘ p'aying in the same footLall teams. Of the 
romantic element in the history of the school —its :omance was purely financial 

of the eccentriciiies of the founder, of the beauty of the surroundings, Mr, Leach 
makes ample mention.. In fact it is quite wonderful that so interesting a book 
should have been written about so new a schouol. Mr. A. H. Tod s ‘* Charterhouse” 
(Bell), isa work on a less considerable scale.. But it may be recommended with 
confidence to parents in search of a school for their sons; which, I take it, is 
the intention with which it was written. ‘* Mafekinz, a Diary of the Siege” 
(Const ble), by Major F. T. Baillie, late 4th Hussars, is a capital diary of the 
wonderful siege. History it is not, and does not pretend to Le; but it is 
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testimony of the very best kind, and if there are left any pro-Boers who believe 
that the Boers during the siege of Mafeking did not deliberately shell the 
women’s laager and hospital, they may be advised to read this book. They will 
pro!ably not take the advice, but the passage in which it is shown. that the 
migrations of Dutch women to the bomb-proof she'ters were the normal prelude 
to a bombardment of the women’s laager is quite conclusive. For the general 
public the book is excellent reading. The remarks which follow on the 
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** Aspects of Golf,” by Horace G. ILutchinson (Arrowsmith), are those of one 
who is no golfer and those of a friend a'so, It is my invariable habit to read 
all Mr. Hutchinson’s books on golf for the humorous philosophy which under- 
lies them ; and I hive read few things funnier than the last chapter of this 
book in the Rip Van Wink!e mood, entitled ‘If Allan Robertson came to 
Sandwich.” As for the happy phrases in the book at large, their name is 
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LORD ROTHSCHILD'S FARM AT TRING. 


RING is an old market town with a population of over 
5,000, the market day being Friday. It is about two 
and a-half miles from the station. Lord Rothschild’s 
residence is a handsome modern mansion, standing 
well back in a beautiful park. Skilful planting lends 


to the surrounding estate a charming sylvan aspect. 

Tue Home Farm, Mr. Richardson Carr’s dwelling, is a 
pleasant, unpretentious house of many gables, tiled, and looking 
as if its colours had been mellowed and subdued by time— 
Yet it is only 


an effect increased by the tiny window-panes. 
five years old, 
having been 
built after the 
destructive fire 
that occurred in 
1895. Looking 
from the windows 
seen in the photo- 
graph, one’s eye 
rests on a fair 
lawn set with 
ornamental trees 
and shrubs and 
flowers, with a 
hayfield behind, 
and the view 
closed in with 
wooded knolls— 
a happy home- 
like farm scene. 
And, indeed, that 
is the main 
characteristic of 
the establish- 
ment. It might 
provoke criticism 
to say that this 
farm stands first 
for the number, variety, and quality of stock, but it is safe to 
assert there are few that could bear comparison with it; yet the 
result is not obtained by any reckless outlay of capital. Every 
department is worked on strictly business lines. One other 
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THE HOME FARM. 


appearance of the labourers is every bit as important as 
that of the cattle, it is a pleasure to recall how prompt and 
skilful they were in handling the beasts, and what strong, good- 
humoured, intelligent faces they had, betokening strictness but 
no lack of kindliness in their oversight. Among the many pictures 
not taken was that of a boy, a born shepherd, eager yet self- 
controlled, getting the Hampshire Down lambs to follow him. 
It was typical of the estate. The farm is presented in its usual 
day-by-day experience. In going over it we had the advantage 
of Mr. Richardson Carr’s company, and it will certainly not be 
without interest 
to reproduce 
some of _ the 
results of his 
experience. 

The Home 
Farm at Tring 
is a large one, 
consisting of 
1,500 acres. On 
this wide area 
the stock kept at 
the time of* our 
visit consisted of 
the famous herd 
of Jerseys num- 
bering 120, a 
herd of +124 red- 
polls, 120 short- 
horns, 100 Shire 
horses, and a 
flock of 400 
Hampshire 
Down ewes with 
their lambs. 
These are all of 
the best blood 
and strain, and 
I asked Mr. Carr if he thought, from a practical farmer’s point 
of view, that pedigree was worth more consideration than is at 
present given to it. His answer was most emphatic. He took 
the familiar instance of the farmer and his orchard. Very often 
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bring it out from 
stable or byre, 
the men _ were 
called from their 
work to do so, 
generally in 
waistcoat and 
shirt-sleeves, for 
it was a_ hot 
day in June. 
Believing as 1 


do that the 7, Fall, 


THE CHURNING-ROOM. 


quality and 
properly disposed 
of, would at the 
end of the year 
help to increase 
the revenue of 
the farm. It is 
exactly the same 
with cows, sheep, 
and horses. 
Although the 


initial expenses 
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connected with breeding are more, the 
maintenance is the same, and there is 
a vast difference in the value of the 
offspring, it being not unusual to 
obtain from seventy to a hundred 
guineas for a young beast with a 
pedigree which without it would not 
bring twenty. Then with well-bred 
animals there is always the chance of 
aplum. Your shorthorn calf may turn 
out something worth three figures—four 
figures have been given more than once 
this year by buyers for the United 
States and the Argentine; it is not 
uncommon for a Shire foal to run into 
three figures. The shrewd farmer in 
all he has will keep an eye to the 
market, and will often find it advan- 
tageous to be in a position to offer a 
good animal. Some draw a line, and 
say they will not part with such and 
such stock. But this discourages the 
buyer, who may very naturally con- 
clude that he has a chance of obtaining 
the inferior animals only, while the 
cream is not for sale. 

When so many cows are kept, 





the disposal of their produce becomes T. Fall. THE DAIRY. Copyright 

important. It will be seen from the 

pretty outside view that the Tring dairy, though efficient, is not preferred, when, as a matter of fact, no artificial colouring 

large. The explanation ‘is that being within easy access of whatever had been used. On the other hand, in winter, 

London more attention is paid to milk-selling and butter- when milk and butter are naturally pale, some people 
insist on having _ theirs 
coloured. 


Now the most. striking 
advantage connected’ with 
dealing with we do not say 
any particular dairy, but a 
first-class English one, is 
that the buyer is absolutely 
sure of not obtaining an 
article that is either adulterated 
or treated with colouring 
stuff or preservatives. A 
closer view of the Tring estab- 
lishment will make this clear. 
A glance at the illustration 
shows that THe Darry is a 
detached building surrounded 
by a cool verandah, and a row 
of trees give what further shade 
is necessary, whilea shrubbery 
divides it from the farmyard 
and __ cattlesheds. Modern 
practice is a safeguard against 
the possibilities that used to 
attend butter-making in the 
old time. The milk is not 
any longer allowed to stand in 
the shallow vessels familiar to 





7. Fall. SOME OF THE JERSEYS. Copyright our early eyes when we stole 

into the dairy, but a separator, 
making. Sufficient butter is made only to supply the house and capable of parting ninety gallons of milk from its cream in 
a few private customers. One cannot help regretting that a forty minutes, saves the long wait and the exposure to bacteria. 
photograph will not show the deep golden yellow of the On being separated, the cream is run into tall white jars, and 


butter which Miss Cole is 
manipulating. Mr. Carr's 
well-grounded opinion is that 
there is great room for 
education in the taste for 
butter. The foreign stuff in 
popular demand is almost 
tasteless, and so greasy that 
the pat you get at a club or 
restaurant is very often of 
such a consistency that it 
) sticks to the knife when you 
) cut it. This is due to one of 
| two causes, either the fat 
globules are broken up by 
excessive working, or an 

adulterant is used. Good- 
, butter should cut clean. 
f But to show how little is 
; known, Mr. Carr referred to 
. a request he had received 
begging that he would 
instruct his dairymaid not to 
colour it in future, as_ the 


natural (sic) pale colour was 7, Fal, PRIZE “cows AND HEIFERS. Copyright 
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placed on the shelves for one 
or two days to ripen. In the 
next place it is churned in a 
modern churn formed on the 
centrifugal principle. An im- 
portant difference between the 
new treatment and the old is 
that, whereas tie dairymaid 
used formerly to wait till the 
butter came in a lump, churr- 
ing is now stopped as soon as 
butter grains are produced. 
Chis is extremely important, 
since it allows of a more 
thorough washing away of the 
butter-milk than was practic- 
able when the butter was ina 
mass. Each of these grains is 
really a hollow cell containing 
a certain amount of butter- 
milk, and the pounding that 
used to be done was fcr the 
purpose of freeing it. This is 
now accomplished by a butter- 
worker; since the modern 
dairymaid holds it as a cardinal 7. Fail. 

principle that her hands must 

never touch the substance, even the dividing is done by Scotch 
wooden hands. 

This very brief sketch of a modern dairy will serve to show 
two things, \iz., the absolute cleanliness insisted upon, and 
the thoroughness with which every particle of deteriorating 
matter is cleared 
away. Jersey butter 
is certainly in no need 
of colouring matter. 
It varies with the 
season of the year, 
but that which Miss 
Cole, Lord Roths- 
child's dairymaid,was 
producing in June, 
when the meadow 
pastures were at their 
best, was a_ lovely 
yellow. It stands in 
little need of a_pre- 
servative.  Tresh 
Jersey butter, 
incredible as it may 
appear, has been 
known to keep for 
as long as eighteen 
months. We may 
add that the 
success achieved at 
Tring is attested S. G. Payne. 
by the certific. te: 
and awards adoraing the walls of the dairy, among 
the prizes won being a first and second at last year's 
Dairy Show. In the present year the following prizes have 
been won for butter. First, second, third, and championship at 
the Reyal Counties, and second at the Roya!. 





1: Kall. WINNERS OF THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH’S CUP. Copyright 
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The Jersey cows may be said to form part of the dairy, 
and it seemed a natural step to go from Miss Cole with 
her white cream jars and yelow butter to the source whence 
her supplies are drawn. Very beautiful the herd looked among 
the flowers and herbage of a June pasture. It does 
not require any very 
great stretch of the 
imagination to believe 
you can almost smell 
the clover by looking 
at the picture of 
SOME OF THE 
JERSEYs, with its 
happy mingling of 
pasture and wood- 
land. It will be 
noticed that the 
cows are tethered, 
and are taken in a 
natural position, 
that is-to say, 
although one or two 
were shifted to bring 
them into focus, 
this illustration 
shows exactly how 
they are managed. 
At Tring, as in their 
original home, the 
Jerseys are not 
allowed to graze at 
large, but each is confined to its own circle. This system 
has the effect of allowing complete control to be exercised 
over their feeding. When allowed a free range the Jersey 
tends to become coarse, and,. as -experience proves, 
she yields no extra return in the shape of milk. “In 
some herds it is customary 
to draw continual supplies of 
iresh blood from the Channel 
Islands in order to counteract 
this tendency, but this is not 
often necessary at Tring, home- 
bred bulls being ‘used to a 
large extent. We have an 
example in another picture— 
THREE First Prize Butts 
in 1900. Butter Test, first 
and champion at the Royal 
Counties, is a home-bred bull, 
and so is Tudor Boy, winner 
of similar honours in ‘his 
class. Perry Farm Duplex 
was first and champion at 
Oxfordshire Show. We are 
very glad to be able to add 
to these a photograph of 
Tudor Boy’s dam, Tutip VII. 
She was sold for 200 guineas 
to go to America, and her 
‘acquisition is reckoned a land- 
mark by our agricultural 
friends on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 
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One picture represents a very noteworthy group of Prize 
Cows AND HeEirers. Regina Sultana VI. is but one year old, but 
has already been distinguished at both the Oxfordshire and Royal 
Counties Shows. She is the offspring of a very famous cow, 
Rezina Sultana II., first at the Royal in 1895, and again in 1898, 
and a grand-daughter of Oxford Dahlia, first at the Royal three 
years in succession. Thus her descent is very aristocratic indeed, 
and the mother was also a famous cow for milking; she gave 
11,455lb. one year, and 11,723lb. another year, an uneaten 
record, as far as we know, for a Jersey cow. Sultana XIV. and 
Brebis V. are remarkable instances of the longevity of Jerseys; 
and the way they maintain their form to the end. The former 
is an island cow born as long ago as 1888, and bought by Lord 
Rothschild in 1894; she is therefore 12 years old, and yet was 
first and champion at Oxford this year, and last year her record 
was 10,295lb. of milk. Brebis V. held@Sitnilar position at the 
Bath and Wes: of England Show, and“Was born a year earlier 
than the other, viz., in 1887, and purchased by Igord Rothschild 
in 1891. She is therefore a champion at 13. 

The WINNERS OF THE DuKE oF MaRLBorouGn’s Cup form an 
interesting group, since the conditions are that the cows must be 
mother and daughter, and the cup, as has been done, has to be 
won twice in succession. F6%.the benefit of those who have 
more than a general interest in cows, we add a table of the milk 
yield of this famous herd for last year. It shows better than any 
description what a high point has been reached in the management 
of Jersey cows. In another article we hope to deal with the rest 
of the stock. 





TRING MILKING RECORDS FOR YEAR’ ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1899.* 


JERSEYS. 


COWS THAT HAVE BEEN IN THE HERD ALL THE YEAR, 























Total| Days | Average 
Names of Cows. Date of birth. Calved. Calfj yield| in | per day Days 
in Ib.| Milk.| in Ib, | @FY- 
Alicante ... ase «| July 16,1889 | June’ 1, 1899 | 9 | 6,411] 333 19°2 8 
Baby Beaucoin ... Jane 4, 1896 fine 8, 1899 | 2 ae 329 mn a3 
Bangle _... ay .:| Feb, 28, 1894 | Mar. 16,1899 | 4 | 6,191} 364 17°09 7 
Beresford Bon Bouche | Aug. 1, 1891 | Aug. 3, 1898 | 6 | 6,254] 371 16°85 = 
Bracelet ... wes «| May 30, 1896 | April 15, 1899 2 | 4,777) 364 13°12 7 
= = Ser Ga Jan. 30,1887 | Mar. 8, 1899 | 10 | 5,650| 301 18°77 70 
rown Duchess o | 
Carteret + «| Nov. 8, 1890 | Feb. 25,1899 | 7 | 7,234] 336 a1'52° | 
Butterfly a Wi a jen 3, 1896 | Aug. 23,1898 | 1 — 371 78°88 = 
Cape Clear 2nd... ay 6,1894 | May 19,1899 | 4 | 9,429| 357 26°41 14 
Chetry... sub os {ons 24, 1894 | Feb, 15, 1899 Fi 7,573| 330 22'53 35 
Clemence 3rd «| May 1, 1890 | May 24, 1899 6,459| 343 18°83 28 
Clemence 5th ... ...| April 7, 1896 em 8, 1899 | 2 | 6,567] 345 19°03 26 
Dairy's Golden .., --| Dec. 5, 1891 une 4, 1869 | 6 | 7,133| 315 22'64 56 
Ellen 2nd... os .. | April 20, 1894 | April 8, 1899 | 3 | 7,967] 350 22°76 21 
Fleurie sae ie sis Feb, 2, 1895 | Aug. 25,1898 | 2 | 8,178] 371 22°04 ae 
Gay Lady 2nd ... «| April 21, 1895 {pas 8, 1899 | 3 | 7,103} 330 21°52 4 
Gipsy Queen 2nd ad oad 23, 1892 ay 10, 1899 | 6 | 5,003] 332 15'06 39 
Gibraltar and... ase ay 23, 1894 july 15,1899 | 4 | 5,222| 204 17°76 77 
Guarantee 4th .,. «| Dec. 2, 1889 | Feb. 17, 1899 | 8 | 6,871] 329 20°88 42 
Guess 2nd sae] May 9, 1896 | July 16, 1899 | 2 | 5,866] 357 16°43 14 
Handy .. a wel — 1896 | Aug. 2, 1899] 2 | 3,814] 3290 11°59 42 
Lady Lavinia 8th «| May 22, 1896 | Mar. 23,1899 | 2 | 5,241} 350 14°97 ar 
Manor Lass 3rd... «| Jan. 25, 1896 | April 21,1899 | 2 | 5,790] 343 16'88 28 
Maud ee axe | Sept. 14, 1887 ar. 2, 1899 | {J | 4,968| 306 16°23 65 
Oxford Buttercup «| Jan. 22, 1891.| April 9, 1899 | 7 | 9,469} 348 27°20 23 
Oxford Daffodil... une 19, 1894 | April 8, 1899 | “4 | 6,640] 357 18°59 14 
Oxford Daylight... April 8, 1895 | Sept. 17, 1899 5,596) 30% 18°59 70 
Perry Farm Leonie ...| Feb. 25, 1889 | April 27, 1899 d 6,664} 336 19°83 35 
Remindress “se .. | April 30, 1896 ay 3,1899| 2] £,459| 329 16°59 42 
Sea Cliffe2and .. —...| Feb. 17, 1895 | Feb. 6, 1899 | 3 | 4,635| 343 13 51 28 
Silver Crown 5th | Aug. 12, 1894 | Sept. ro, 1899 | 4 | 5,099| 350 14°56 21 
oe mks oye she {uly 15, 1895 | July 2, 1899 | 2 | 6,855] 368 18°62 4 
Sultana rgth %. ...) May 6, 1888 | Oct. 6, 1898 | 10 |10,295| 371 27°74 — 
Syren 3rd .. evs ...| April 26, 1896 | Mar. 6, 1899 | 2 | 6,394] 355 18'01 16 
Topsy 18th wa «| April 22, 1894 | Feb. 20, 1899 | 4 | 5,617] 322 17°44 49 
Tudor Rose a ol 1893 | Dec. 31, 1898 | 4] | 6,067| 37% 16°35 — 
Tulip 7th ... aa ..| Mar. 27,1896 | May 3, 1899 | 2 | 7,g00| 310 25°48 61 


* There are 53 weeks in this year; the records are made up weekly, and the first week in the 


Thirty-seven cows yielded a total of 237,913lb., or an average of 6,430¢4lb. 


COWS BOUGHT AND HEIFERS THAT HAVE COME INTO MILK 



































. Total) Days| Ave 
Names of Cows. Date of birth. Calved. Calf yield pg peg Days 

in Ib.|Milk.| in Ib. | 9%: 

Annette ... “ies ...| Mar. 26,1897 | Oct. 13, 1898 | .1 | 5,308 8 14'82 
* Favourite is of — 1896 | Sept. 12,1898 | 1 eo < yoo a at 
Gleenie 3rd_... ..| May 5, 1896 | Dec. 2, 1898 | 1 | 5,124] 309 16°58 =< 
Morella ... ee Feb. 1, 12897 | March15, 1899 | 1 | 5,340] 199 26'8 _ 
+Garantie 6th... «| Feb, 18, 1897 | Sept. 11, 1899 | 2 | 3,285] 198 19'62 ae 
}Queen Mab _... «| Jam. 31, 1897 | Acg. 30,1899 | 2 | 3,818] 182 21'09 _ 
Daisy ... eas ..| Dec. 16,1896 | April 2, 1899 | 1 | 3,802] 180] 2112 _ 
Clemence 6th ... ..| May 6, 1897 April 1,1399 | 1 | 4,101 | 182 22°53 _ 
ewel _.., a3 ..| Mar. 29, 1:97 | April 10,1899 | 1 | 4,193| 173 24'23 “a 
§$ Lotus Lily bas fo 1897 | Mar. 8 1899 | 1 | 4,134] 164 25°20 —_ 
Claudia ... bine soi Dec. 4, 1896 | April 26;18,9 | 1 | 2,920] 156 18°71 - 
Topsy 19th be ..| April 2, 1897 | May 14, 1899 | 1 | 3,448| 139 24°80 _ 
St. Helena 8th ... va 7 25,1837 | May 21, 1899 | 1 | 3,003] 132 22°75 -— 
Rayleaf 5th ..| Mar. 7, 1897 | May 20, 18y) | 1 | 3,654) °131 27 dy — 
Twinkle ... one mE {ay 19,1897 | June 6,1899 | 1 | 2,5€9| 115 22°33 = 
Molly _... eh v.| July 24, 1897 | Sept. 4,1899 | 1 | 391 23 17'00 “= 
Bella Beresford ...| Ang. 27, 1897.| Sept. . 7, 1899 | t 386 ai 18°38 oa 
Scotch Lassie 3rd__...| Sept. 20, 1897 | Sept. 9, 1899] 1 272 19 14°31 — 
joyful hs se% ..| Sep. 20, 1t97 | Sept. 12,1899 | 1} 260 16 16°25 — 
esert Girl 2nd ...| Oct. 19, 1897 | Sept. 18,1899 | 1 59 10 5'90 os 





Twenty cows and heifers yielded a total of 64,596lb., or an average of 3,2:9$Ib. 
* Purchased October 17th 1898. + Purchased March 27th, 1899. 
} Calved first calf on Apri!, rst 1899. § Purchased April 18:b, 1899. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF. KEEPING SEEv-PODS PICKED OFF, 
LOWERS are now forming seed-pods, and if a continuous display 
Le desired, it is necessary to keep these picked off, as a plant cannot 
bear the double burden of producing blossom and seed at the same 
time. This applies especially to such annua's as Sweet Peas, which 
quickly ‘‘give out,” as the gardener says, when the flowers are 
allowed to remain, Poppies a:e soon over unless the decaying 
blossom is picked off. When home-preserved seed is required, a portion of a 
row should be s2t apart for this purpose, but as a rule it pays better to purchase 
a fresh stock every year. It is attention to these apparently trivial details that 
means success in the ga:den, and there is little trouble, in truth much enjoyment 
in going over the plants of the garden and taking care that they are not taxed 
with seed and flower bearing together. 
CLEMATISES DyING OFF, 

A most interesting paper was recently read by Mr. A. G, Jackman before 
the Horticu:tural Club, Mr. Jackman, as is well known, is one of the great 
Clematis growers and raisers of the present day, and therefore his remarks are 
well worth recording. Much of the paper dealt with the Clematis ‘ dying off,” 
which unfortunately affects so many amateurs, who are perplexed to know why 
their plants should suddenly expire, apparently w.thout reason. Mr. Jackman 
is of opinion that it is mainly due to loss of constitution through over-propaga- 
tion, which has been brought about by the great popularity of and consequent 
demand for the hybrids. Being of a soft succulent nature, they have responded 
only too freely to this treatment. Mr. Jackman mentioned that after several 
years’ close study and experiments he had been able to a great extent to avert 
this calamity, the losses at Woking being comparatively small, and these it 
would be obviously unfair to attribute entirely to the so-called ‘* dying off.” 
Some persons believe this unfortunate habit to arise from injury from frost, 
others from over nourishment, water, and heat, whilst opinions have been 
expressed that it is brought about by the bursting of the cells through excessive 
moisture. Eelworms, fungus, and grafting are also said to be responsible, 
Mr. Jackman said that undoubtedly frost is the cause of some deaths, and also 
too much water and drainage, but, to use Mr. Jackman’s own words, ‘1 cannot 
agree with them that these are the sole causes of all the losses. .My experience 
is that the plants mostly succumb during the summer months when the ground 
is driest and the sun has most power, and in the majority of cases I could not 
detect any sign of the plants having had too much nourishment or water, or that 
the drainage was bad.” We were interested to know what Mr, Jackman thought 
about the question of grafting. He said, ‘‘I have frequently examined the roots 
of the hybrids which have died down, and in most cases they, appeared clean 
and healthy, the decay having started at or above the graft, and the plants have 
often shot up again from the base, sometimes only to die down once more. 
Grafting also cannot be put down as the direct reason, as plants on their own 
roots go off in the same manner. I do not think, however, that C. vitalba, 
which is so generally used as a stock, is entirely suitable for some of the large 
flowering hybrids. The roots differ from those of the latter, being of a hard, 
wiry character, the hybrids appearing after they have had sufficient time to get 
established on their own roots to ignore the stock, which eventually decays,” 

THE CLEMATIS IN THE GARDEN. 

Mr. Jackman further said that the Clematis as a deco:ative plant ‘‘is 
almost unequalled. Few climbers can surpass it for covering a wall or porch of 
a house, or training over. trellis-work, beginning with C, montana early in 
May, and followed throughout the summer and autumn by the large hybrids of 
the patens, florida, lanuginosa, viticella, and Jackmani types. With these must 
now be included the new coccinea hybiids, C. Countess of Onslow, Duchess of 
Albany, Duchess of York, Grace Darling, and Sir Trevor Lawrence, which, with 
those of the last type, remain in bloom till frost comes.” The Clematis is also 
at home planted out or grown in pots, in the conservatory, cool greenhouse, or 
glass corridor, if the situation te not too shady or confined. Those of the 
patens or florida types are often more appreciated in these positions than when 
grown out of doors, coming into bloom as they do at a time when flowers are 
somewhat scarce, though escaping the May frosts, which some:imes spoil those 
growing outside. Rambling up pillars and poles, over rootery or rock work, 
they are alike elegant, and when bedded out produce a gorgeous effect; but 
when this is done it is desirable that those of the viticella and Jackmani types 
should be selected, on account of their abundant flower display, Some of the 
smaller flowered species, such as C. flammula, C, graveolens, C. montana, 
C. vitalba, or C.. viticella, are also quite in keeping with wild scenery when 
scramblinz over ruins, arbours, tree stumps, |anks, hedges, and bushes, whilst 
several of the herbaceous and sub-shrubby species and varieties are worthy of a 
place in any mixed border. 

Norges UPON RECENT NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 

Magnolia macrophylla.—This is « noble species, and we were much 
pleased to know that it received. a first class certificate from the Royal 
Horticultusal Society recently. _ It is not a new tree by any means, but certainly 
rare, one of the finest specimens we know being in the gardens, at Claremont, 
Esher, the late residence of the Duchess of Albany. It is somewhat tender 
when young, but as it advances in growth becomes far hardier ; in fact, the tree 
at Claremont is fifty years old. This species comes from the southern United 
States, where it attains a height of between 2oit. and 4oft., with a trunk never 
more than Ift. in diameter, It is remarkable for its beautiul leaves and 
flower, the former being frequently nearly 2{t. in length, green above and 
clothed with silvery hairs beneath, and on this accovnt the tree must be given 
shelter from keen winds, otherwise the foliage gets torn and unsightly. The 
bell-shaped flowers are creamy white with a purplish b'otch at the base of the 
inner segments, and they measure about Ioin. across. Messrs. Veitch, to whom 
the first class certificate was granted, showed a beautiful mass of it, the 
admiration of many visitors to the show, yet this tree has been so long 
introduced that a specimen is 5oft. high in a Surrey garden. 

Delphinium blanche Fi:zmaurice.—This is another of Messrs. Kelway’s 
beautiful Delphiniums, and given an awaid of merit at a recent meeting of the 
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Royal [Ilorticultural Society. The 
spike is strong, and densely packed 
with flowers which are very large 
individually, creamy white in the 
the centre, with rosy petals margined 
with deep purple-blue. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to describe the colours 
of many of the Delphiniums, as they 
are of many hues, melting one into 
the other. 

SINGLE Roses IN THE GARDEN. 
At the Salisbury Show of the 
National Kose Society, a most 
interesting conference took place in 
the afternoon, when a paper was 
contributed by Miss Jekyll upon 
‘“*The best methods of employing 
some Roses for garden decoration.” 
There is no question that these lovely 
gaiden flowers are becoming very 
popular for beautifying the woodland 
and pleasure grounds, and the discussion 
afterwards brought out many interest- 
ing remarks from the eminent 
rosarians _— present. Mr. George 
Bunyard, for example, considered 
that the Rose wichuriana hybrids 
would be much planted in the 
future, as the plants are almost if 
not quite evergreen, and we know 
how delightful it is to wander into 
a garden when the _ pergolas, 
arbours, and bowers are festooned 
with such clambeiing kinds as 
Aglaia, Felicité-perpetuea, Crimson 
Rambler, Polyantha and its charming 
large-flowered form, the Musk Rose 
(Moschata nivea), Dundee Rambler, 
and many others. Mr. George Paul said so many amateurs pruned these 
Roses wrongly, We quite agree with this remark ; generally it is sufficient 
to simply remove the old stems to allow the new growths to take their place. 
Pruning these climbers in the way the dwarf plants are manipulated means the 
annual removal of the following year’s flowers. This fact must be well 
considered. Failures in gardening result frequently through no fault of the 
plant, Lut the way in which it is treated. 


fhoto 


Cow MANURE FOR RHODODENDRONS. 

Khododendrons, growing with their roots confined in small space, require 
assistance after having exhausted the soil, especially when a bed 2ft. or less 
deep is made up in a district quite unsuited to the growth of this shrub. When 
the roots have reached the margin of prepared compost, the foliage becomes of 
quite a pale hue, and the annual growth is less vigorous. A stimulant 
then is necessary to enable the plants to give satisfaction. Freshly gathered 
cow dung is excellent for this purpose, and should be spread evenly over the 
surface at least 3in. thick, and if at all objectionable in look cover it lightly 
with decayed vegetable refuse, leaf mould, peat, or bog soil, or even the refuse 
from the potting bench, first sifting it to remove stones, etc. Not only will the 
roots run into the manure in time, but the manurial liquid is washed down by 
repeated rains, 

AN EFFECTIVE ASSOCIATION OF SHRUBS. 

A valued correspondent sends us the following: ‘I lately saw what I 
thought an effective combination of two shrubs, namely, standard plants of 
Prunus Pissardi and Deutzia scabra. ~ The former was growing in a border. 12ft. 
apart, while the latter made a mass underneath. The pure white Deutzias made 
a charming setting for the purple tint above.: If planting in shrubberies were 
Cone to provide such an effect, or a similar one, with other subjects, this part of the 
garden might be made more interesting than the present ‘dct’ method of 
pianting.” 

ACHILLEA MONGOLICA. 

This is one of the purest white of all hardy flowers. There are, however, 
certain perennials that are conspicuous for the length of time they endure and 
the profusion of blossoms produced. These characteristics may be noticed in 
this Achillea, In warm and light soils the plant makes good headway, and 
those who require light and pretty flowers during June from the open should 
certainly make a note of it. The flowers are useful for cutting and for mixing 
with other things. In the mixed border, or in groups where Lilies occur near 
or even behind it, such a useful plant may Le made much of. The white 
flowers are a little less than tin. in diameter, the slender graceful foliage 
accompanying the equally slender stems tending to make it a beautiful and 
elegant hardy plant. It is less than 2ft. in height. 

LEPTOSYNE MARITIMA, 

For cutt-ng this is an extremely useful annual, and its value is increased by 
its earliness. When the seed is sown in March in- boxes, and the young 
plants pricked out when lirge enough, and finally planted in the outdoor border, 
it begins to bloom in June, and continues for a long time, especially if the 
flowers are cut frequently to prevent the formation of seed-pods. Seed growth 
taxes the energy of all annual plants, and prevents continuous blooming. Sown 
out of doors in patches near the front of mixed borders, the growth and flower of 
this Leptosyne are much smaller, and quite different in character, so much so 
that one would suppose the two plants were distinct. For filling tall vases the 
early sown plants are the better, because of their unusually long stalks. Small 
glasses are more effectively filled from the flowers produced by outdoor plants. 
The Leptosyne is easily raised from seed, and not difficult to manage afterwards. 
The flowers remind one in shape of the annual miniature sunflowers, and -when 
arranged in a vase are remarkable and similar, except in colour; they are 
sliglit y paler, and the petals are smooth. It is certainly ax annual that might 
receive more attention for cutting and garden decoration. Sown outdoors in 
March it flowered this year in June. 


CATALOGUE RECEIVED.—Sweet Peas and other Garden Seeds: Henry 
Eckford, Wem, Shropshire, 
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THE OLD DOVECOTE. Mrs. Sybil Leylana. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.:'--We are always pleased to assist 
readers in difficulties concerning their gardens. We are also in touch with many 
first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any who may 
require the services of a reliable man. 
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" HE CASINO GIRL” drew a first-night audience to 
the Shaftesbury Theatre which, previous to the 
overture, was apparently but little interested in 
the production that it came there to see. Perhaps 
the heat of the day induced listlessness amongst 

the people entering from the baking streets. However, before 

the overture was half through a change was awakened by the 
orchestra, for decidedly the music was catching the ear of the 
house. About this time Miss Edna May appeared in one of the 
boxes and was greeted with a prolonged cheer that eventually 
annoyed the gallery boys, who wanted to hear the overture. The 
story of ‘* The Casino Girl” is, like that of most musical plays, of 
very little importance. Laura L2e, employed at a New York 

theatre, falls one night on the stage and injures her knee. A 

young doctor is called in, and of course falls in love with her. 

To prevent a marriage his parents send him away to travel, and 

Laura, disappointed with the stage, migrates to Cairo, where she 

sets up a millinery shop. Percy—that is the doctor’s name— 

eventually finds himself in Cairo, and again meets Laura; but 

true love does not run smooth, for Percy is denounced as ‘a 

bandit and arrested, the men who obtain the reward being the 

real culprit and his lieutenant. Percy escapes, and is again 
arrested, but at eleven o’clock, when, for the reason that the piece 
has been on long enough, his identity is made right and he is 
free to marry Laura. There are a great many characters and 
incidents introduced that are unnecessary to the plot, but it 
is on those characters and incidents that the interest and the fun 
of the entertainment in a great measure depend. Chief amongst 
those characters is Pilsener Pasha, a brewer, whose introduction 
of beer into Egypt won for him his title. This part is capitally 
filled by Mr. James. E. Sullivan, who as the “ Polite Lunatic” 
created such a success here in ‘‘ The Belle of New.York.” He 
is intensely amusing in everything that he does, and one of his 
songs, ‘Only a Hundred Wives,” is very droll. In the second 
act he got more of the stage than was absolutely necessary, and 
so crowded out Offenbach Gaggs (Mr. Richard Carle), a Grand 

Opera tenor, who takes a company to Cairo and meets with 

reverses. In great straits, Offenbach Gaggs proposes to put on 

“ Lohengrin.” ‘If we do not make a hit,” he adds, ‘‘ we can 

have the swan for breakfast.’’ Gaggs is capital in the first act, 

but has little to do in the second, except to sing a very quaint 
semi-topical song called ‘‘ Nothing New.” There are two other 
comedians, Ben Muley (Mr. Arthur Hart), chief of a gang of 
thieves, and his lieutenant, Potage (Mr. Samuel Collins). They 
are a typical pair of American comedians, and help to give 
a lot of stir to the piece—for they are never at rest. Mr. Cyril 
Scott, as Percy Van Stuyresant, the young doctor, sings well, 
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and acts as well as the part requires. As for Miss Mabelle 
Gilman, she charmed everybody in the heroine’s part by the 
apparently unstudied grace of her acting, her frank manner, and 
her sweet voice. This is her first appearance in this country, and 
she undoubtedly deserves all the praise that came in advance of 
her from America. Miss Ella Synder, looking prettier than ever, 
got a great reception when she made her entrance saucily seated 
on a donkey’s back. She sang a couple of lyrics very well, but 
appears to be falling into a way of seeking to copy Miss Edna 
May, a course that is quite unnecessary. At the end of the 
second act the play suffers from too much talk and too little 
action, and for a moment it looked like going to pieces, but a 
trio dance, given by Miss Marie George, Miss Rose Krohe, and 
Mr. Samuel Collins, that followed Miss George’s Coon song, drew 
a volleying cheer from every part of the house, and compelled an 
encore. 

The finale, with a swinging chorus, came a moment 
afterwards, and the curtain fell only to be raised a dozen times ; 
the finale was sung again, and author and composer each made 
his bow. ‘The Casino Girl” will likely enough fill the 
Shaftesbury Theatre programme for some months to come, for 
the melodies are easy and bright, the chorus is good, the dresses 
are superb, and some of the effects got by using electric lights as 
dress ornamentations are very 
novel. 


Miss Evetyn MIL.arp has 
won so many artistic triumphs 
that it is almost unnecessary 
to single out one of them for 
special praise, yet her ex- 
quisitely touching picture of 
the little Japanese. Madame 
Butterfly made such a sensa- 
tion that it is impossible to 
avoid referring to it whenever 
her name is mentioned. Miss 
Millard has been leading lady 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre 
for the past two seasons, 
during which she “ created” 
the principal parts in 
“The Adventure of Lady 
Ursula,” ‘‘ The Christian,” 
‘‘ Miss Hobbs,” and ‘* Madame 
Butterfly.” Her wonderfully 
expressive face, her dark eyes, 
her soft voice, and graceful 
movements give to the cha- 
racters that she impersonates 
a charm which can only be 
understood by those who have 
seen her. Before these lines 
appear in print Miss Millard 
will have changed her name, 
for at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, on July rgth, her 
wedding with Mr. Robert 
Coulter takes place. She will 
again return to the Duke of 
York’s in September, to appear 
in a new comedy from the pen 
of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 





At his theatre in Great Queen 
Street Mr. W. S. Penley 
has revived ‘The Private 
Secretary,’ in which he 
resumes his original part. The 
cast is a fair one all round, 
and the performance is 
smooth enough, but a play 
that has been presented, on 
and off, for upwards of fourteen 
years must have something in 
it that ‘‘ The Private Secretary ” 
has not if it is expected to still 
have attractions for regular 
theatre-goers. 





On Saturday night, the 28th, 
Sir Henry Irving will bring his 
present short season at the 
Lyceum to a close, after which 
comes a holiday that will not 
be interrupted until the last 
week in October, when he 
begins his provincial tour at 


Manchester. Lallie Charles. 





MISS EVELYN MILLARD. 
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Mr. Frank Curzon has taken a short lease ot the Globe 
Theatre, and proposes early in September to produce there a 
new play founded on Mr. Arthur Paterson’s historical novel, 
“*Cromwell’s Own.” Mr. Charles Cartwright, who has had a 
share with Mr. Paterson in adapting the story for the stage, 
will have the leading part in the drama. 

Mr. GeorGE GrossmiTH intends to return to the stage, this 
time in musical comedy, in a piece that his son, Mr. George 
Grossmith, jun., has just completed. The music has been 
composed for it by Messrs. Walter Rubens and Claude Nugent. 
It will be remembered that Messrs. Grossmith and Rubens were 
jointly responsible for ‘‘Great Czsar,”’ produced last year with 
a fair amount of success at the Comedy. The name of their 
new piece will probably be ‘‘ The Gay Pretenders.” 

Now that one of the many dramatic versions of Benvenuto 
Cellini’s life, or a portion of it, has been given a trial upon a 
stage, it is by no means certain that a fever equal to that which 
‘‘The Three Musketeers ” evoked will be so easily worked up as 
many persons thought would be the case. At the Coronet 
Theatre, Notting Hill Gate, where Mr. Luigi Lablache produced 
Mr. H. A. Saintsbury’s version, the author presented an estimate 
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of his hero’s-character that differs stranzely from any that has 
reached the présent day through the ordinary channels. Instead 
of a reckless man, there appeared an irresolute and sentimental 
being —with a hearsay reputation for turning out masterpieces— 
who sacrifices his own love for the sake of a friend, a form of 
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loyalty for which Benvenuto Cellini was not held to be remark- 
able. Mr. Lablache undertook the name part, but did no more 
with it than the author allowed him. That was very little. Mr. 
Athol Forde was excellent as an old courtier. None of the 
PHa@BUS. 


other characters call for any special comment. 


THE ZEBRA AT HOME. 


CENES of rural quietude in South Africa 
are not common in our illustrated 
papets just now, but here we have, 
as a background to zebras At Home, 
as peaceful a landscape as any that our 

own smiling valleys boast. It might be a view 
of Cheltenham from the Cotswolds, but for the 
zebras. As a matter of fact, the place is 
Rondebosch, the Cheltenham of South Africa; 
and the foreground represents part of the 
grounds of Mr. Rhodes’s house—that white 
building, presumably, in the middle distance to 
the right. As “grounds” they hardly come 
up to the standard of British landscape 
gardening, for the surface resembles faggot- 
heaps scattered over a stone quarry; but if 
you elect to annex vast tracts in foreign parts, 
you must take the ground as you find it, and 
the kopjes and spruits of South Africa have 
the advantage, besides harmonising with khaki, 
of admirably suiting scores of kinds of big 
game, which only require for their multiplica- 
tion that the devastating Boer be kept in 
check. At Rondebosch, at any rate, Mr. 
Khodes’s zebras are safe; and indeed, seeing 
them thus photographed, one almost wonders 
that any human being should regard a 
beautiful creature so closely resembling the horse as “game.” 
British sportsmen seldom take pleasure in shooting more 
than the one or two specimens required to complete the tale 
of African trophies; but the Boer has no scruples, and he has 
already utterly exterminated the zebra’s cousin, the quagga, 
and made the “common” zebra so exceedingly rare, that even 
the London Zoo can no longer obtain a specimen from its native 
country. So, to avoid the absurdity of speaking of an almost 
extinct animal as “common,” we now call this species the 
“mountain” zebra, as distinguished from Burchell’s, Grevy’s, 
or Chapman's zebras. These names do not exhaust the list 
of kinds of zebras which are classed by some naturalists as 
species, though by others as varieties only, for the Field the other 
day figured and described a white variety of the zebra with 
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hoofs of a different shape to those of any other kind, and there 
is also a Crawshay’s zebra; moreover, if we are to be precise, 
the zebras in our photograph would seem to belong to none 
of those mentioned, but to the variety figured by Professor 
Ewart in the “Penicuik Experiments” as having shadowy 
stripes between the darker markings. These are very plainly 
visible in the photograph ; but they probably constitute only a 
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variation of the Burchell’s zebra, which is now the common 
zebra of South Africa. The other two undoubted kinds are 
Grevy’s zebra (a large horse-like animal, of which a pair were 
presented by the Emperor Menelik to the Queen, and one has 
died lately in the Zoo) and the little mountain zebra. 

The zebra, the Hippotigris or “‘horse-tiger’’ of the ancients, 
has probably a great future before it as the draught animal of 
Africa; for it is immune to the tsetse fly, and although a bad- 
tempered buckjumper by nature, is really not much more vicious 
than the wild horse. And it is a curious fact that in different 
kinds of zebras we seem to have striped representatives of the 
horse as well as the donkey. Those in our photographs 
(Burchell’s zebras) approach more nearly to the ass, and when 
alarmed break into the familiar donkey-canter ; whereas Grevy’s 
zebra goes off at a trot which accords 
with its horse-like aspect, and at the 
same time affords a knotty difficulty 
to those who contend that the trot of 
the horse is a pace that has been 
acquired by domestication. 

As a wild animal, the zebra is 
chiefly interesting from its remarkable 
“« protective” colouring. Looking only 
at the animals in our photographs, either 
the group of four in the second, or the 
Mare AND Her Foat in the first, 
you would say that no more conspicuous 
and self-betraying contrast of colour 
could well be imagined; and, indeed, 
a zebra standing in the sun, with its 
curiously ‘tight’? and glossy skin 
shining brilliantly, is a striking object 
in any landscape. But the zebra’s . 
enemy, the lion, does not attack by 
sunlight, and the optical peculiarity of 
alternate stripes of light and dark is 
that they become absolutely invisible in 
the dusk. On a bare plain, where 
‘* self-coloured”” animals, of any shade 
except the khaki affected by lions, 
antelopes, and British soldiers, would 
stand out conspicuously in any light, 
a herd of zebras melts completely out 
of sight. At such times you may see 
the dark muzzle of the animal without being able to trace 
the outline of its body, just as at home you may catch the eye 
of a squatting woodcock and be unable to see on which side of its 
eye the bird itself lies. We have the same bold disguise of 
colour in the striped tiger, which is so hard to distinguish in 
the dusk that the waiting sportsman often sees it only when its 
invisible hody ‘eclipses ’’ its kill, or some smaller object that 
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can be plainly observed. Altogether the zebra is as interesting as 
beautiful, and since it promises to be remarkably useful also, 
everyone who contributes to its protection in South Africa 
deserves well of the Empire and the world at large. 

Kay Rosinson. 
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LREADY before the Bisley Meeting is half through shooters are 
beginning to ask amongst themselves whether the changes of position 
for the short ranges are wise. The International rifle meeting in 
Holland last year changed the views of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, a body which had conservatively stuck to its own methods for so 
many years, and, like many another convert, its conversion was 

all the more thorough by reason of the length and strength of its previous 
convictions. When the South African war followed the Dutch meeting, and 
the wor'd discovered for the first time what it was to be at war with long-range 
repeaters and smokeless powder, and when it was discovered that the iast thing 
that ever did happen, under those conditions, and in spite of Mr. Baillie 
Grohman, was to take shots standinz at the near distances, it happened that 
the National Rifle Association had decided the question ; and being conservative, 
and having a fitting sense of the ridiculous, it did not reverse a decision which 
many of its members must have long ago suspected to have been in the wrong 
direct’on, or, at least, too thorough. Probably all that the change this year will 
do is to upset the recoids for comparative purposes. We shall in all probability 
see the o'd positions restored in many of the competitions another year ; there 
is something more in Bisley Meeting than a mere test of steadiness of nerve. It 
ought to bea trial of the s ooting of various rifles, and different powders as well; 
and it never has fully fulfilled those conditions, and this year, when the only 
really steady shooting is done at the longest ranges, it will do so less than 
ever, Neither rifles nor powders are tried for choice at 800yds. or 1,000yds. 
So that we ‘may see old conditions restored once mofe another year, 
and comparisons again comparative. 

But if our alterations in rifle-shooting are not always improvements, old 
methods of game-shooting are not likely to be revived again. It is very strange 
to think that the driving of game was so long before it was thouyht of, and so slow 
in forcing. itself into favour when it had been tried. Even so long ago as 
Colonel Peter Hawker’s time partridges were difficult to get at late in thé season ; 
but although that ingenious sportsman bethought him of the expediency of 
mounting a punt gun upon a cart, and raking ‘the unsuspecting covey with a 
pound of shot, it never seems to have occurred to him that if he had stood still 
under a hedge, and send round his man, the birds would have come over his 
head. I imagine that few of the older generation of shooters have ‘not adop:ed 
this plan upon oceasions, and before they ever deemed themselves to be driving 
their game ; but it is possible they, like Colonel Hawker, would never have 
thought of it had it not been that they had heard of the possibilities of driving. 
Now the rare thing is to find a shooting party at which driving is not at least 
discussed. It often happens that it is said to be a failu e in certain districts even 
where game is quite plentiful enough to make it a success. That is usually 
because no one who understood the Lusiness has ever had cuarge of it there. 

It is so very easy to make a mess of driving, even when a previous genera- 
tion of sportsmen have planned all the shelters for the guns, and proved that the 
configuration of the ground is thoroughly suited for the method. . The determining 
factor is nearly always the wind on a grouse moor; althgugh in partridge 
country it may be the nature ard situation of the covert. Of course it is possible 
to get shots at driven game when there is no cover to hide a partridge ; but it is 
not possible to make big bgs under those conditions. 

The aim of a good driving general is as much to scatter his partridges as it 
is of the man who hunts up his game with a brace of pointers; and’ partridges 
can only be scattered when they run about in high cover, such as turnips. It is 
a very frequent mistake for beginners to make to try to do too much. For 
instance, for the first drive there may be one field of turnips pnly, and a fairly 
large extent of country to drive into that field, and the beginner’ will naturally 
wish to post his guns where they can have a shot at the birds going into the one 
turnip-field of the best. But this practice very often spoils the whole business. 
For unless the country to be driven into the turnips is very extensive indeed, the 
guns will have to be placed near enough to the turnips to preven: some of the 
birds settling in them, The shooting at the birds will generally fail to scatter 
them, but is almost sure to increase the extent of their flight, so as to take them 
over the field they intended to settle in. So that, as a rule, it is far better for 
sport to post the guns on the far side of the turnips from the drivers, and allow 
the birds time to run in the drills after settling, and be‘ore they are put over the 
guns. If they can be broken up in this way they will not take long fl ghts after 
passing the guns, and they will therefore appear again and again in every 
succeeding drive during the morning ; whereas if they are driven over the first 
turnip-field, for which they would otherwise naturally make, they may never be 
broken up all day. When this is so, the covey may occasionally afford a double 
shot to a single shooter, whereas if broken and scattered the same covey might 
afford shots for the whole line of guns. 

Casual driving of partridges is rarely a success, Lecause so many people are 
always at work in the fields; and althouzh partridges do’ not much mind those 
they are used to seeing, sometimes the unexpected presence of a workman will 
send birds flights of a mile and a-half, or more, when they would not otherwise 
have gone half a mile. Concentration of the birds is the essenge of success, so 
that anything of this kind is highly detrimental to a fair bag. 

But although the wind has a less determining influence on the direction of the 
flight of partridges than on that of grouse, it has perhaps even more influence on 
the lergth of their flights. Especially is this so when. shooters, ‘or labourers, 
intervene between them and their point. Then they may mount r1ooyds. into 
the air, and when they do this they seem to give themselves up to the wind to 


do with what it likes. Partridges, after being scattered, generally take no more’ 


than 20min. or 30min. to get together again if all have flown in somewhat the 
same direction; so that the great thing is to let the second drive succeed the 
first as quickly as possible. If, in this second drive, most of the birds moved in 
the first are again put up, they will possibly be permanently scattered up to lunch- 
time ; but an hour off then will probably allow many of them to find their own 
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friends once more, so that the mornin,’s work will not help the afternoon very 
much. The more early it is in the season the longer will it take the b.rds to get 
together again; and in ground I used to shoot over both on September rst and 
2nd my bag was always largest on the 2nd, owing to the large number of 
scattered birds which had not even succeeded in finding their coveys in the 
intervening evening and morning. 

It is the fist flushing of the coveys and the flights they then take 
that govern success in partridge driving; and as the length of these 
flights depends upon the height of the wind, and the necessity, or 
otherwise, of using stops, it is a very difficult matter often to get birds 
into the fields of cover in which they are wanted. Stops, or flankers, are 
always objections where they can be done without. It is easy by their 
assistance. to get birds to fly in almost any direction, and towards any 
field desired; lut if flankers have risen them high up, there is no mevns 
whatever of bringing them down to the field so far under them-—that is to say, 
a clever general can direct their flight, but he cannot control it. Of course 
when birds take these long flights, even if they go over the line of guns, there 
is usually but the double shot, or three at most, and then they are gone probably 
for the day ; whereas if they were put up in the turnip-field, after settling and 
running, they would come over low down, scattered, and fly perhaps not more 
than half a mile after beinz shot at, Thus they would lend themselves to 
being constantly shepherded to the guns, first placed in one direction, then in 
another ; and every experienced driver knows that it is this constant moving of 
the birds that keeps the game alive and makes the bag heavy (I fear that is 
something of a Hibernian sentence). I am also afraid that this fact lends 
colour to such statements as those of ‘‘Ouida,” to ‘tired birds being driven up in 
a corner,” and the rest of it. But although it is undoubted that the more birds 
are driven about the greater quantity can be killed, I do not.ever remember 
noticing the smallest difference in the pace of the'r flight. I do not believe 
that they go well in the morning and get tired in the afternoon, as the sporting 
scribe said of the hare at a coursing meeting, under the impression, I suppos:, 
that it was always the same hare. But if the partridges do not get tired, and I 
do not believe they do, they certainly do get bewildered, so much so that the 
birds that wiil rise 300yds, away out of thick cover in the morning will often 
permit themselves to be almost trodden upon before they wiil rise from a 
bare fallow in the afternoon. When they get as bewildered as this, many of 
them will find safety from the drivers by lying close ; and it often appears 
extraordinary, as it is possible in a single day's driving to teach partr dges 
that their safety is in lying close, that this teaching has no effect whatever 
upon their general habits; for a couple of days afterwards they will be 
wilder than éver. People are inclined to say that the habits of partridges 
have changed, and that they now fly, whereas they used to hide, as soon as 
they see a man; but this cannot, I think, be proved. If one goes out with 
a brace of dogs, as I have this week, it will be found that both old birds 
and younz ones are much more inclined to hide than to fly, from either 
dogs or men. This they do whether they happen to be found on_ bare 
ground or in thick cover, and in spite of the fact that the young oes are able 
to fly well, The latter even lie and hide after the old ones have flown away, 
I suppose as they were at first unable to fly, when disturbed, but crouched in 
self-preservation, the habit takes time to desert them, and that it is education 
and not changed character that makes them take to their wings 200yds. away 
at the first sign of Ganger in September and October. 

This question of character or instinct or education is one of the greatest 
interest to sportsmen, and mus: be as long as there are dog men and 
drivers as two distinct camps of grouse-shooters. Personally I believe that it 
would be possible to educate Yorkshire giouse on the driving moors to sit to 
dogs. If I was as much of a dog man as some people are, and could see no 
fun in driving as some profess, I certainly should try a plan. I should put the 
net over the old grouse and their broods at this time of year, when they will 
still lie to the point of a dog, then I should clip one wing of each old bird and 
let it go again. My belief is that the young birds would not learn to seek 
safety in flight at first sight unless the old birds taught them the lesson, for be 
it remembered it must always be natural to grouse to seek safety by hiding, 
since for some time after they are hatched they cannot fly or find safety in any 
other way. Iam not sure that the keeping of tame peregrine falcons on a 
moor would not also have the required effect by degrees; but the occasional 
sight of a peregrine is soon forgotten, and the. bird only seems to affect grouse 
when it is actually in sizht. When the grouse have collected into those large 
packs in the autumn and winter it is doubtful whether numbers would not give 
courage, and I do not believe that the flight of even the peregrine would make 
a big pack of Yorkshire grouse allow the approach of pointer and gun. 

ARGUS. OLIVE, 








T is not a little remarkable that at the time of writing the old Australian 
mare, Maluma, should Le favour:te for the Liverpool Cup, and likely, in 
my opinion, to win that race. Maluma, like Merman, is eight years-old, 
and “also, like the Ascot Cup winner, is as clean on her legs as when 
she first went into training. Moreover, “her trainer, W. T. Robinson, 
expressed an opinion before the current season opened that -both she 

and the horse would be better this year than they had ever been, and we have 
seen in Mcrman’s case that the op nion was well founded. I say Maluma’s 
position in the market and prospect of winning the Liverpool Cup are remarkable, 
because we in this country so rarely breed anything that improves after the 
autumn of its three year old career; and as for anything that will train 
on up to eight years without breaking down or losing its dash—well, 
that appears to be out of the question, Yet it is, after all, only a 
matter of natural development which should give us a horse in his prime 
at eight years. He is not a horse at all in the proper meaning of the 
word until he is a five year old ; up to then he is but a colt and his dentition is 
not complete. From five up to ten years should be his really best days, and 
this is fully recognised when we come to deal with hunters, whom the experienced 
dealer dues not put on the market till they are s.x years old. We know, too, 
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that the old-time British thorough-bred used to last far longer on the turf than 
does the modern sample, and the question is, how have Australian breeders 
preserved ‘the secret of producing sound, enduring, and improving horses while 
we in a larze measure have lost it? 

It may be said that we have been burning the cand!e at both ends, by early 
forcing of our s:ock, rich stakes for two year olds, and a plethora of short-distance 
scrambles, but this hardly accounts for the phenomenon. Both Merman and 
Maluma ran as two year olds in Australia ; the latter made her fame there asa 
sprinter pure an simple, while the former never took part in a race of a greater 
distance than 14 miles, and one of his last victories before leaving for England was 
over 5} furlongs. No doubt the starting-machine has proved a great boon to 
Australasian bloodstock, for under the old flag system an immense amount of 
damage is done both to legs and tempers; but there must be some more definite 
cause than any of those suggested for the abnormal soundness of the ‘* Walers.” 
It is not because, as some think, they are left to rough it in their young days. 
On the contrary, very many are got up for sale as yearlings, and among 
sale yearlings I can call to mind Carbine, Newhaven, and Merman himself, 
while Mr. Thomas Morrin in New Zealand sells every year an extraordinary 
proportion of future high-class winners. There can hardly be a doubt that 
the climate and soil are alike favourable to horse breeding, and that in 
particular good legs and extraordinarily good feet are deve'oped there, while 
wind infirmity is almost unknown. Much, however, of the merit of the present- 
day ‘* Walers”’ must be due to the policy of those breeders who imported such 
everlasting stayers and hardy horses as Fisherman, Tim Whiffler, The Marquis, 
Musket, and others. [Earlier, Cap-a-pie, by The Colonel, Whisker’s best 
son, and Rous’ Emigrant had set up an indomitable stock, which Patron and 
Merman splendidly represent in this country now, and all the while up to the 
present day interest in long-distance racing has been fully maintained in 
Australia. It is only within the last few years that they have begun to 
introduce more flashy blood, which may, of course, be useful as a blend 
if not used too much. As things stand, they have through a policy of 
breeding from stayers, and extra sound ones at that, produced a branch 
of the British thorough-bred which is the soundest and most enduring in the 
world, and must clearly be of almost inestimable value for fortifying our home 
stock, Continental breeders are fully alive to this truth, and mares were sent 
from Russia, Germany, and Austria this season to all the Australian sires now in 
England. An instance of normal development in an Australian thorough-bred may 
be given in the case of La Carabine (by Carbine). She is six years old by this 
time, but until the current Australian season never won but one race, and that 
of no account. She is now, however, the admittedly best mare in Australia, and 
has beaten the best weight for age form there. 

Ifthe English methods of time-keeping could be trusted, Caiman accom- 
plished a world’s record when he won the Lingfield Park Stakes last week, 
covering the mile in—it is said—1min. 33 1-5sec. The actual world’s record is 
that of the American horse Salvator, who in a match against time cut out a mile 
in Imin. 35hsec., and, of course, where time is not officially taken, it would be 
idle to set up any record as against the American one. There is no doubt, 
however, that Caiman did gallop the Lingfield mile at a great pace, and his 
victory enhanced the St. Leger prospects of Diamond Jubilee, who beat him at 
even weights at Newmarket. It must be remembered, however, that the 
Lingfield mile is on a down gradient from start to finish, and if it 
were carefully measured it may be a few yards short of a mile, for 
I know that in the earlier plans for a straight mile at Lingfield 
the one which was ultimately adopted was deemed to be impracticable, as being 
short of the full distance, and another scheme was arranged for. This would 
have given a straight 1} mile, but it involved crossing a public road. To this, 
however, the di-trict authorities had given their consent. Before the work was 
put in hanJ it occurred to some ingenious person that by squeezing round a sort 
of arm at the start and moving the winning-post further past the stand a mile 
might just be made on the present line, and this was accordingly done. If 
Caiman really did win his race in Imin. 33 1-5sec., he must have poached a 
good bit at the start, or else the distance is not a mile at all. 

Sandringham, own brother to Persimmon, Diamond Jubilee, and Florizel, 
left for America this week on board the Atlantic Transport Company’s steamship 
Minneapolis. With him also went the veteran campaigner Woolsthorpe, who, 
though twelve years old, was running so lately as last year. They are two grand- 
looking and beautifully-bred horses, and, though each is touched in his wind, they 
are likely to do good service at the stud in their new country. After all, to 
stand training into his twelfth year is a better credential for a horse than sound- 
ness of wind. Moreover, roarers are practically unknown in America and 
Australia, Prince Charlie himself when exported to the States sired no roarers 
at all, and his stock proved to be champions of the highest class, Salvator being 
the most famous of them. Woolsthorpe, being a son of Tibthorpe, represents a 
\ine of Voltigeur distinct from any other in America or this country, and it is 
likely to blend well with the Vedette and Billet lines, which are doing well there 
-hrough such sires as Galore and Sir Dixon. The Hon. W. C. Whitney, who 
has arrived in England, went to see Sandringham at Newmarket before he was 
shipped, and cou.d not fail to be impressed by the grandeur of the son of 
St. Simon and Perdita II. OnuTpost, 


a 


, 





HE Ranelagh Open Challenge Cup was the chief. feature in the polo 
world last weex. Good management and a ground in fine playing 
order have made this one of the best series of games of the season. 
High-class polo has each season a greater uitraction for spectators, 
and of the brilliant crowd at_Ranelagh last Saturday, fully two-thirds 
were in the pavilion or on the chairs lining the polo ground near. the 

band-stand. The automobile gymkhana excited a faint interest. compared with 
that taken in the final of the open cup,-and only when a couple of motors turned 
head over heels (or crank.over toiler, should it be?) did people pay much atten- 
tion to the competitions. ~But-to.turn..to, serious business. The open cup ties 
were played on Monday, Tueslay, and Thursday, with the result that two teams 
stood out from the rest, the Old Cantabs-—now the champion team of the year— 
and Ranelagh. ‘These easily disposed of Iatdley Cross, the Etceteras, and 
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Rokeby, none of them being much more than scratch fours, The general interest 
culminated on Thursday, when ‘one of the best games of the season was fought 
out to the very last’stroke of time letween the Old Cantabs and Ranelagh. The 
former team consisted of Messrs. L. and W. McCreery, Mr. F. Freake, and 
Mr. Walter Buckmaster. They are strong in individual play, and solid in 
their combination. In Mr. Buckmaster they have a captain who is a master of 
polo tactics, and in Mr. Freake a player who shares with Mr. Buckmaster 
the credit of being a goal hitter as sure as he is brilliant. The Ranelagh 
team were the three Nickalls brothers, who bid fair to be as famous at 
polo as their cousins were on the river, and Mr. C. D. Miller, whose name is 
synonymous with sound pvlo and good play. 

Seldom or never do we see such a gathering of ponies as these eight *men 
employed. To take the Cambridge team first. Mr. Freake’s cnestnut Oona 
and Swallow are as speedy and handy as can be found; Mr. Laurence 
McCreery’s grey Dennis is a thoroughly honest pony that suits his rider, and 
can be trusted. Of Mr. Buckmaster’s Bendigo I have written often, and I 
never can take my eyes off Patricia when she is galloping on the ball. It may 
be that she needs a horseman on her back to show her at her Lest, but Mr. 
Buckmaster is able to make her work for him. Mulatto is a different stamp 
from the brilliant mare, a trifle lazy, but rapidly learning its business as a polo 
pony. The Ranelagh men, too, had some good ones. Blue Sleeves is no 
doubt the best of the Nickalls’ team, but Mr. Cecil Nickalls played a dark chestnut 
blood mare, with two Derby winners in her pedigree, who, when once going— 
for she is a trifle slow in beginning—has a most marvellous stride. Mr. Charles 
Miller had old Sailor (to be sold with the rest of the late Lord Kensington’s 
ponies on Monday next at Tattersall’s), My Girl, first prize at the last Hurlingham 
pony show—it would take a keen critic to pick a fault in her—-and Luna, 
the prize-winner of many a competition and a delightful polo pony. Everyone 
looked for a fine game, and we were not disappointed. The Old Cantabs made a 
goal in the first few minutes, and did not make another for half-an-hour. The 
Ranelagh team, young, keen, and desperately dashing, forced the pace, and scored 
time after time. We have always known that Mr. Pattison Nickalls was one of 
our coming back players since the day when, playing for Chislehurst, he helped to 
win the County Cup after a close match against Stansted at Eden Park, But in 
this game Mr. Cecil Nickalls stepped into the front rank of forward players. 
On Thursday he played No. 1, but I am not alone in thinking that No. 2 is his 
true place in the team, especially with a Miller at No. 3 to place the balls and 
‘* pass” to him. The Old Cantabs seemed at first a little put off their game by 
the brilliancy of the attack, for Messrs. Freake and Buckmaster were not playing 
their best, and Mr. Walter McCreery seemed somewhat flustered, and failed to ride 
off effectually. For four ‘‘tens” the gamé was all in favour of Ranelagh. It 
was in the latter part of the game that age and condition began to tell. 
I saw or thought I saw the strokes of the Ranelagh lose force, while 
those of the Old Cantabs seemed to gain; or it might have been 
that the latter had played themselves into shape. At all events, this was 
the turning point of the game. Mr. Freake hit a brilliant goal witha long shot ; 
the ball flew up between the posts right over the heads of the adversaries. 
Then Mr. Buckmasier brought his stick round with the well-known wrist action, 
and hit out of a scrummage a goal with a clean, neat, straight shot. The ball 
had plenty of pace, and the sharp crack of the stick hitting the ball clean and 
fair and the triumphant ‘‘ who-whoop” reached the pavilion almost together. 
Then Mr. Buckmaster made a beautiful long shot, and the scoring mounted rapidly 
to five all, and then six to five in favour of the Old Cantabs was shown on the 
boards, What a boon the second scoring board is when we need to follow a 
game closely! There was but little time let, but almost in the last minute 
Mr. Cecil Nickalls made a great run. The three masterly strokes with which 
he started the ball and gained conirol of it were worthy of Mr. John Watson 
himself. The young player stretched away on the blood pony (she was playing 
her fourth “ten,” be it noted, and was black with sweat, but as full of go as ever), 
and strode clean past Mr. Laurence McCreery, fast as the latter's ponies are. If 
the ball had gone through the posts——but it did not, and the Old Cantabs won 
the game by 6 to 5, and we knew that first-class polo had a likely recruit. 

The Freebooters team, who on Saturday met the Old Cantabs to de’end the 
cup, were but a shadow of the famous team of the club, All, indeed, were 
good, none were in practice, and none very well mounted. Mr, A. Rawlinson 
was suffering from the effects of influenza, and the final score was Old 
Cantabs 8, Freebooters 2, The Freebooters were Captain R. Ward, Mr. A. 
Rawlinson, Major Hoare, and Captain Daly. 

There is one more good series of matches to come—the Ranelagh 
Handicap Tournament. The Hurlingham Soldiers’ Cup has fallen through, 
and the Subalterns’ Cup at Ranelagh is likely to remain with the present 
holders for another year. 

Soon the centre of interest in polo will be transferred to the country— 
Leamington (July 30th—August 4th), Rugby (August 6th—August 11th), and 
Cirencester (August 8th—Argust 11th). After these Dalton will follow. 
Rugby, of course, is one of the best tournaments of the year, and attracts people 
from all parts of the country. The new club at St. Neot’s has had a most 
successful match against Handley Cross. The St. Neot’s team was Messrs. 
Jordan, Fordham, and Addington, and Sir H. de Trafford; Handley Cross-— 
Messrs. Lousada, Rich, F. Mackey, and Ellison, by which it will be seen 
that the young club is already fairly strong. They held the Handley Cross team 
for the first part of the ga:ne, the score being two all at half-time. Eventually, 
after a galloping game (the game was played at St. Neot’s), the visitors won 
by 6 to 4. 

At Hurlingham on Saturday the Eden Park team (Messrs. Prince, Bernard 
Wilson, Bucknell, and A. Suart) played a Hurlingham team, consisting of 
Messrs. F. -Menzies, F.. Hargreaves, Tresham Gilbey, and Mr. A. Suffert. 
Everyone was glad to see Captain Blacker out again and acting as umpire. 

As most people would gather from the names of the teams, it was a fast 
game, and at first Eden Park, playing, perhaps, with better combination, had 
rather the best of it, but Mr. Tresham Gilbey and Mr..Menzies, playing well 
together, gradually brought Hurlingham to ‘the front, and the home team won 
by 6 goals to 3. I am told that Wimbledon :had a most successful afternoon 
also, so that no less than five good matches were-p!ayed on Saturday. But no 
one. can be everywhere. - I may say, however, that no ground played better in the 
hot dry weather than Wimbledon, which has some wonderful old turf that does 
not seem to wear. Next Monday, at: Tattersall’s, isa day no one should miss. 
The late Lord Kensington’s Policy, Sermon, and Sailor are to be sold, as well 
as Mr. A. Rawlinson’s ponies. 

One word more about measurement. The real question has been obscured 
by clouds of talk. What the Hurlingham committee were asked to do in this 
matter was to.add two clauses to the rules—not to alter the existing ones—to 
make cruel and unfair preparation of ponies impossible. “If such ‘‘ faking” is 
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imaginary, the rules could do no harm ; if ‘‘ faking” exists, the suggested action 
would remove a blot from po‘o and prevent a possible prosecution for cruelty. 
What is the objection to this? I confess in the name of common-sense I can 
see none at all. ae 


Pp.S.—I see a daily paper speaks of the possibility of a first-class team of 
polo players visiting America. This would be a most interesting and sporting 
event. Yet I can hardly think that the players mentioned would do so on the 
terms suggested in the interview with Mr. Foxhall Keene. 


Ci orrespondence. 


COTTAGE HOSPITALS, 
[To rue Eprror or ‘Country Lire.”} 
S1r,—One may forgive Mr. Voysey’s annoyance, as shown by the tone of his 
reply, at having his plans criticised by someone who is not an architect by 
profession. But whata reply! As to there being no cross ventilation of any 
one of his four wards, he says that he has an air-flue in the chimney. No one 
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would consider this sufficient cross ventilation for a hospital ward. But I do 
not wish to attach to» much importance to this, as the wards are only to 
hold one or two patients, and should not have remarked on it, except that not 
to have cross ventilation is not ‘‘ideal,” and these plans were held up as ideal, 
and except that on the plans it would have been quite poss.ble to have cross 
ventilated two of the wards at any rate. As to there being no room for 
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Septic cases, or for cases which are ‘‘ perhaps infectious,” Mr. Voysey replies 
that the ‘‘hospital is not for infectious cases.” Who ever said it was? I wrote 
that in every cottage hospital there ought to be a room for isolating a noisy or 
very septic case, or for putting a patient in who seems to be developing some 
infectious disease. If a patient who has been in a week develops a rash, he 
ought to be separated. You cannot pack him off at once to an infectious 
hospital, or send him home 1 Mr. Voysey indulges in a cheap sneer at my 
“vast knowledge,” and that, with what I have answered, is his only reply to the 
criticisms, But it required no vast knowledge to point out that the plans as 
given in CountTRY LIFE, which is all the public had to judge by, showed 
No cross ventilation ; no isolation room ; a nurses’ sitting-room and dining-room 
only roft. Sin. square; no, matron’s sitting-room or bedroom ; nurses to sleep 
two in a room (room therefore never empty, because one nurse would be in it by 
day and the other by night); accommodation for only two nurses for seven 
Patients (this means that the day nurse must be on all day, and never get out at 
all); no dispensary ; no bathroom for women and children ; none for nurses, 
and no separate w.c. for nurses. He makes no reply to any of these criticisms, 
€xcept to say that without a knowledge of the levels of the site and nature of 
the soil I have no right to say that the above accommodation could be given for 
the same money. I reply that the hospital-ought to have the above, or not to 
have been held up as an example. I also reply that the photograph in CouNTRY 
Lire shows a level site. -As to the nature of the soil, it cannot be worse ‘than 


. &xcavated dock mud requiring a cement foundation to !¢ put in. Yet the Passmore 


Edwards hospital at Tilbury, the plan of which I enclose, was built for the same 
money (£2,250) on a dead, level site, and on dock mud, and gave all the above 
accommodation... I doubt if Mr. Voysey’s foundations will’cost £2 50, as they did 
at Tilbury, but, against this, building is dearer now. Mr. Voysey is a stranger 
to me, and I meant no discourtesy in criticising his plans. I should never have 
Yentured to criticise publicly a professional man’s work of the planning of this 
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haspital had it not been held-up as worthy to be copied by others whd would 
like to build similar hospitals. I hope no one will do so.—SyDNEY HOLLAND. 


STRAWBERRIES IN BARRELS, 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountRy LIFE.”] 

S1r,—With reference to ‘‘H. W. P.’s” lament as to the failure of his 
strawberries in tubs in last week’s issue, I have pleasure in informing him that 
one at least of your readers, who was induced to try this method of culture by 
the letters which appeared in CouNTRY LIFE last season, has had unqualified 
success. I only tried one tub, but have had such excellent results this season 
that I intend having five or six next year. I cannot understand why 
“H, W. P.’s” fruit has been blighted, and the only possible reason that 
suggests itself to me is that the plants may have been too thickly grown 
together, and the fruits cramped up with foliage, to the exclusion of air and 
sunshine ; this would at once induce mildew. The p!an I followed was almost 
identical with’ that described by ‘* H. W. P.,” except that I put in my plants 
about March Ist from small pots instead of using runners in August, and 
I had only thirty-six holes in the Larrel. I stood the barrel on bricks and gave 
plenty of bottom drainage, supplementing this by a hole down the centre of 
the barrel, but this, instead of being a tube, was only four pieces of board 
roughly nailed together. This centre-piece I filled with well-rotted stable 
manure, so that when water is given it percolates through the crevices and thus 
supplies nourishment as well as moisture to the plants. My barrel has been the 
admiration of all my friends, and at the present moment is carrying a very nice 
crop of well-ripened fruits, which are just finishing off. I picked off all the small 
ones earlier in the season, and I have got some really handsome fruit left. Ina 
day or two’s time I hope to send you a photograph of the tarrel, which I trust 
you may find room for in your excellent paper, as it will serve ‘‘H. W. P.” 
and others interested in the question: as an ocular demonstration of what is 
possible with this method of strawberry culture.—A., A. 





WELSH PONIES. 
(To THE Epitor or ‘*Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—With reference to your article on Welsh ponies in COUNTRY LIFE of the 
30th ult., will you allow me, as a subscriber, and therefore an admirer of your 
paper, to say a few words? Firstly, it is a very good thing for the Welsh ponies 
that the Duchess of Newcastle has taken them up, and long may her patronage 
be extended towards them. The allusion, however, to a tandem of 13h. is 
decidedly misleading. There is no pure Welsh mountain pony of that height in 
Wales, or anywhere near it, I will venture to say. The pictures in the article 
are charming, and I think your vivacious lady correspondent deserves credit for 
her interesting remarks. The only thing I, as the fond owner of Starlight, 
would wish, is that she had refrained from comment on the Crystal Palace 
medal award of last year. The little fellow has hosts of admirers who could 
speak tall words in his behalf, but they were not spoken, and the judge’s decision 
was bowed to, nor would mention have been made of it had this comment been 
omitted. It is |ecoming increasingly difficult to get these ponies pure, and if 
something is not done quickly, they will soon be like the Dodo, but, alas! 
there will be no eggs left behind to run into three figures. Pony fairs in this 
country which were known to be good are now hardly worth attending, and 
certain districts which used to have lots of pure ponies can now be traversed 
for miles, and only cross-bred brutes found. At this moment I don’t know 
of a mate fit for Starlight’s dam, Moonlight. Only to-day I had a letter 
from a pony breeder saying he had purposely attended two of the best pony 
fairs in North Wales last year and had to return without a purchase. We want 
a standard height, of certainly not more than 12h. 2in., and a scale of points 
should be determined. We want a society, possibly two, one for North Wales, 
one for South Wales, and we want a class to ourselves at the ‘* Royal,” as has 
been done at the Crystal Palace, and for which, I am sure, all Welsh pony 
admirers are very much obliged to them. Then there would be some hope of 
good results, and the re-ponying of certain districts with pure ponies, whence a 
more or less constant supply could be drawn; but it is high time something 
was done. The mixed lot at York up to 13h. 2in. proved, as well it might, a 
fiasco, and I trust this is the last of it—H. Mruric Lioyp. 


THE WOOD OF ARAUCARIA IMBRICATA. 
{To THE Epiror oF “ CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Will any of your readers be good enough to inform me if the wood of the 
Araucaria imbricata is of any value, and for what purpose it is adapted ?-— 
HEDGERLEY. 


WILD DAFFODILS. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE,”] 
S1r,—I am sending you a photograph which I took of a clump of narcissi 
growing accidenta'ly in meadow grass. I think it such a pity that more is not 
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done in the way of 
meadow = garden- 
ing. The other 
photograph is of 
wild parsley and 
chestnut blossoms 
growing together. 
I hope you will 
think one or other 
of the photographs 
good enough to 
put into COUNTRY 
Lire. —(MiIss) K, 
LEATHAM. 


CARNATIONS 
DYING. 
[To THEEDIrTor. | 
Sir,—I am send- 
ing you a carna- 
tion plant—Ger- 
mania — which I 
planted in April 
last from a layer- 
ing. It was all 
right till about a 
fortnight ago, and 


then suddenly 
began to droop 
and get yellow. 


I determined to 
pull it up, and 
and you wiu see that something has eaten 
Will you kindly let me know what it is, and what, if any, 
I notice that several others are going in the same way, and 
no doubt from the same cause. I also enclose you a sprig of Malmaison 
carnation, which you will see looks very unhealthy. About thirty (out- 
doors) have gone the same way, and only quite recently. What do 
you think is the cause? I thought first of all it might be wireworm, 
but afterwards considered it was red spider, Anyhow you will no doubt know, 
and let me know what, if any, remedy there is. I have shown carnations 
and won prizes at good shows, but have not had any go off like the one 
sent you.—GERMANIA, 


on doing so the stem broke, 
inside the stem. 
is the remedy ? 


| There is no trace of red spider upon the leaves sent; the base of the stem 
looks as if it had been eaten through by wireworm. Malmaison carnatio::s 
seldom succeed out of doors, and the loss of the plants is probably caused by the 
changeable weather. These carnations are more easily injured from this 
cause than the border kinds, and even in the case of the latter, some 
of the Lest cultivat« rs of carnations complain that they have had many losses this 
s2ason. Ep. | 

ENEMIES OF THE SPARROW, 
[To rue Eprror or ‘*Country Lirer.”] 

Sir,—The following may perhaps be of some interest to the readers of 
CountTRY LIFE: Recently the sparrows nesting in the ivy on our house 
have Leen visited by two rather unusual. enemies. One morning, hearing 
a commotion amongst the sparrows, I looked out of the window and sawa 
magpie killing a young fully-fledged sparrow. He was in a tree within 5yds. of 
the house, and seemed in no way alarmed at my opening the window and 
clapping my hands, but quietly killed the screaming sparrow, and then flew 
away. On several occasions within the last few days a magpie (probably the 
same bird) has been seen by the gardener clinging to the ivy in different places, 
no doubt helping himself to young sparrows. The other afternoon I again saw 
that something unusual was happening in the sparrow community. I went out 
expecting to see the magpie, but to my surprise saw a stoat climbing about the 
ivy. He was about 35ft. from the ground, and, though the ivy is not particularly 
thick and clings closely to the wall, seemed to work his way about it without 
difficulty. On throwing a couple of stones at him he began to climb down, and 
when about 7ft.from the. ground jumped into some shrubs, but was soon hunted 
out by the terriers and killed. . Are not the above rather uncommon things fos . 
magpie and stoat to do? I had no idea that the latter was such an expert 
climber. —F RANK MortI- 
MER, Frodsham, , Cheshire. 


AN OBJ ECTIONABLE 

WATER WEED. 

(To THE Epiror.] 
S1r,—I am again trespass- 
ing on your space to ask 
if you or any of your readers 
can tell me of a remedy for 
the dreadful weed or moss 
which is covering the top 
of our lake. Can anything 
be done to keep it down 
(not ducks or swans)? It 
is very soft and slimy, and 
almost impossible to rake 
out, The water is not stag- 
nant; there is a_ spring 
in it, but you could. not 
describe it as running 
water, —T. W. B. 


[The slimy water-weed 
is quite common in s/#// or 
stagnant pools and lakes 
where the supply of fresh 
water is scant. .Itis rarely 
troublesome in reservoirs 
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where there is a regular inflow and outflow. Your lake with onty a spring in it 
is a likely place for the weed to appear. If you could direct a brook into the 
lake the weed would probably disappear, and you should let the wind get to the 
water so as to create a frequent ripple. An opening from the south-west or 
north-west would be best. The gales would wash the weeds to one side. 
Swans and duc:s would not clear the weed effectually, as they would not go into it 
willingly. We can suggest nothing better than frequent agitation of the water 
by splashing through it with a boat, or admitting a tetter supply of fresh water 
to run in at one end of the lake and out at the opposite end.—ED.] 
A DOVECOTE. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘*CountrRY LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—I venture'to send you a drawing of a dovecote in the hope that it may be 
of some use to your correspondent ‘‘ Enquirer.” My ider is to cover the roof 
of the cote with wood cut to the shape of small slates. I think the rest of the 
drawing does not require explanation, and you are welcome to make what use of 
it you please. —CrcIL WALLACE. 
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ANTS IN GARDENS. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CounTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I shall be very grateful to any of your 1eaders if they can tell me of 
anything that will get rid of ants. Our garden is so infested with them ; it isa 
sandy soil; they are on the apple trees and every flower. They have 
completely spoiled the first crop of William Allan Richardson. I have tried 
insect powders, but they do no good.—THE WITCH OF ENDOR. ' 
[One way of preventing the plants being overrun with ants is to see that 
they are not infested by aphides, for the ants only visit the plants for the sake 
of the ‘*honey-dew” that the aphides secrete. As to killing the ants, the 
only, practical way is to find their nests and then destroy them. The 
easiest way is to pour in boiling water, which at once settles the matter 
as far as those nests are concerned. Ants may be trapped in various 
ways, but out of doors it is 
impossible to get rid of them 
in this manner.—Ep. ] 





ese aes BIG GAME. 

ib ers eee torres! {To THE EpD1IrTor.] 
S1r,—As-T have lately seen 
several photographs of big 
game in Counrry LIFE, 
Iam sending you one of a 
rhinoceros I shot whilst on 
a shooting expedition in the 
Uganda Protectorate, East 
Africa ;- the figure standing 
behind: the animal is my 
Swahili gun-bearer. The 
weapon I used was a 450 
Rigby Sporting Rifle with 
cordite, and the measure- 
ments of the rhinoceros 
were as follows: Height 
at shoulder, 5ft. 3in. ; 
length from nose to root 
of tail, roft.; length of 
tail, 18in. ; length of front 
horn, 22in. ; back ‘horn, 
13¢in.—MorcGan_ 5S. 
WILLIAMS, 





